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King Edward Vil. 


Hung be the heavens with black, yield day 
to night! 
Comets, importing change of times and states, 
Brandish your crystal tresses in the sky, | 
And with them scourge the bad revolting 
stars 
That have consented unto Henry’s death! 
SHAKESPEARE’S words come to our 
mind when the whole world is mourn- 
ing the loss of King Edward VII. 
The shock is terribly sudden and over- 
whelming. 
Twice the nation has quivered with 
hope and fear over the illness of the 
monarch—once when, as_ Prince of 
Wales, in 1871, he wrestled night and 
day in the grip of fever; and again 
when the Coronation was so dramatic- 
ally postponed. But these attacks 
were surmounted with so great a 
heart and so vigorous a constitution, 
and we were so reassured by King 
Edward’s wonderful activity in all 
kingly duties, that we hoped to see 
him for many years a power in the 
land, the best of interpreters of the 
people’s voice. To the very end he 
insisted on working; he did not come 
to the throne as a young man, but 
throughout his reign of nine years he 
showed an example of untiring labour 
in the service of the State which should 
be the admiration of all thinking men. 
He is known everywhere as Edward 
the Peacemaker, and in England speci- 
ally as a consolidator of Empire. 
“Happy as a King.” The proverb 
belongs to fairy lore. There is more 
truth in the words with which Rous 
seau began a letter about princely 
education: ‘‘Si j’avais le malheur 
d’étre né prince.” Edward VII. went 
through the tedium of function after 
function with unfailing grace and good 
humour. A sportsman and a man of 
the world, he met with an open mind 
the strife of parties and religions ; his 
personal intercourse with his subjects 
extended far beyond the limits of 
the Court ; the abundant touches of 
humanity which marked his career 
won for him and his gracious consort 
—every way a Queen, but most queenly 
in her ‘gift of compassion—the uni- 
versal affection of his people. 
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HEREDITARY STANDARD-BEARER 
OF SCOTLAND. 


Our friends in Scotland will probably be 
pleased to have a note in ‘N. & Q/ on this 
subject. 

After long litigation, judgment was given 
by the Lord Chancellor on the 7th of April 
in the appeal of Henry Scrymgeour Wedder- 
burn of Birkhill, Fife, against the judgment 
of the Scotch Court of Session in the action 
raised by the Earl of Lauderdale in 1902, 
as to the right to the hereditary office of 
Standard-Bearer to the King of Scotland. 

The Court of Claims had decided in favour 
of Mr. Wedderburn, who accordingly carried 
the banner of Scotland at the coronation of 
our late beloved sovereign King Edward ; 
but the result of the action of declarator in 
the Scotch Courts was that the claim of the 
Ear! of Lauderdale to the office was upheld. 
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the appellant (who was a Serymgeour in 
male line) was entitled to the ancient and 
hereditary title, honour, or office of Royal 
Scottish Standard-Bearer, called the ‘* Ban- 
ner,” granted to the appellant’s ancestor, 
the first of the surname of Scrymgeour, 
before the year 1290. The respondent had 
no connexion with the family of Scrymgeour, 
but contended that the ‘‘ Banner,” although 
an hereditary grant, was capable of being 
alienated by sale or otherwise in the appel- 
lant’s family, and that it had been so alienated 
and passed to a predecessor of the respon- 
dent, through whom it had descended, as 
again hereditary, to the respondent. 
The appellant contended that the 
Banner” was not capable of alienation, 
but was vested in his family in right of 
blood, and that the respondent, therefore, 
had, and could have, no valid title thereto. 
The Lord Chancellor, in delivering a long 
and elaborate judgment, considered that the 
Earl of Lauderdale was very ill-advised in 
settled by the Court of Claims. As 
a mass of confused, lengthy, and in many 
respects totally irrelevant archeological 
matter. He was satisfied that they were 
not bound to hold that the office of Standard- 
Bearer of Scotland was of such a character 
that it could be treated as a matter of 
commerce :— 
“Tt was an office attached to the blood; and if 
the blood failed, the grant was spent and the office 
was extinct. If the grant was spent, the King 
might, in the absence of statutory prohibition, grant 
it again to some one else, because the sovereign was 
the fountain of all dignity. But it happened that 
in 1455 an Act of Parliament was passed in Scot- 
land prohibiting the Crown from doing anything of 
thekind. The consequence was that, as he thought, 
this was fatal to plaintiff's alleged title. The ancient 
dignity belonged to the family of Serymgeour, and 
had belonged to them since, apparently, the thir- 
teenth century.” 
The Lord Chancellor referred to two Scottish 
Acts of Parliament—one of the year 1594, 
under which the present appellant 


of entail”; but he preferred not to found 
his decision upon that Act, although he 
was ‘‘ far from saying” that he could reject 
the claim of the appellant if it rested only on 
that Act. The other Act is that of 1660, 
by which this office and dignity goes to the 
heirs male of the Scrymgeour blood. 

This summary has been made from the 
two reports in The Times and Daily Tele- 
graph of the 8th of April. 

. Joun FRANCIS. 
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The question in dispute was whether | 


renewing the controversy which had been | 
result of the renewed litigation, they had | 


6c is | 
unquestionably and indisputably the heir | 


BARETTI: A LITTLE-KNOWN BOOK. 


Tue following book is not correctly described 
in any bibliography of Baretti, and was 
thought to have disappeared, though there 
is a copy in the British Museum :— | 

‘*An Introduction to the Italian language, con- 
taining specimens both of Prose and Verse ; with a. 
literal Translation and Grammatical Notes for the 
Use of those who, being already acquainted with 
Grammar, attempt to without a Master. 
‘Addere quam profert novus Italus ore loquelam.” 
Milton. By Giuseppe Baretti. London: Printed 
for A. Millar, in the Strand. 1755.”—Pp. xi.-467. 

The translations are as literal as possible. 
‘*A free translation was not intended,” 
says Baretti in the Preface, ‘‘ because it 
would not have served my end, which is 
to teach Italian, not English.”* The notes, 
too, are very concise, and are only given 
when absolutely necessary. Baretti pro- 
vides no lives of the authors, ‘‘ because I do 
not make my collection to gratify curiosity, 
but to assist instruction and facilitate study.” 
Scholars know who the authors are, while 
those who are learning Italian for business 
purposes would not care. If he had at- 
tempted a full account, his Preface would 
have been longer than his book. 

This is certainly true when one considers. 
the large number of authors quoted, a list 
of whom appears upon the title-page : 
Redi, Galileo, Manfredi, Giampietro Zanotti, 
Annibale Caro, Antonmaria Salvini, Raphael, 
Baldassare Castiglione, Andrea Navagero, 
| Guieciardini, Davila, Machiavelli, Trissino,. 
| Boeeaccio, Metastasio, Ariosto, Tasso, 
Lorenzo Giustiniano, Michelangelo, Politian, 
‘Lorenzo de’ Medici, Girolamo Fracastoro, 
| Marguerite de Valois (Queen of Navarre), 
| Giovanni della Casa, Bellini, Petrarch, and, 
last of all, Milton, who is represented by 
his sonnet ‘‘ Donna leggiadra, il cui bel 
/nome onora.” Dante, of course, would be 

out of place in so elementary a book. 

The prose precedes the poetry, the familiar 
letters coming first of all. The taste of the 
| day is shown by the fact that pp. 274 to 356 
-are given to Metastasio’s ‘ Attilio Regolo,’ 
while Tasso’s ‘Gerusalemme’ gets only ten 
pages. But probably a modern play is 
more useful educationally than a great 
poem, though Ariosto gets his full share 
of attention. A good slice of the ‘Corte- 
giano’ is given, it is pleasing to note. 
Boccaccio is represented by his description 
of the plague. 

It was doubtless for this book that 
Baretti required Crescimbeni’s ‘ Istoria della 
volgar poesia,’ which Johnson begged Wharton 
to lend him in 1755. Baretti probably felt 
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the need of some such compilation while 
giving lessons; and it must be admitted 
that, thanks to these selections, to Baretti’s 
Italian dictionary and to his ‘ Easy Phrase- 
ology *—an admirable book still for getting 
a good Italian vocabulary—the numerous 
students of Italian at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century were far better provided with 
tools than are the few who learn that lan- 
guage in England to-day. Now that Italian 
can be offered for the Civil Service examina- 
tion, we may at least hope that better days 
are before it in this country. 
Lacy 


May Day CELEBRATION AT BRIGHTON.— 
Being at Brighton on 1 May, I was struck 
with the extent to which May Day was 
celebrated—for purposes of monetary collec- 
tion—by the poorer children there, though, 
as the date fell this year on a Sunday, the 
celebration took place on 30 April and 2 May. 
These children, in bands of five, were to be 
met in almost every street, bedecked not 
only with brightly coloured paper garlands, 
but with paper flowers liberally attached 
to every part of their outer garments. 
Halting at intervals, and four solemnly 
walking round and round their companion 
stationary in the centre, they sang a curious 
compound of old melodies and new, passing 
abruptly from a sweet air dealing with that 
which is ‘* underneath the trees ” or ‘‘ under- 
neath the ground ” to 

John Brown’s body ’s on a sour apple tree, 

As we go marching around ; 
and then to what sounded very like a rhymed 
invocation. The version seemed common to 
all the quaintly dressed little bands; and 
it would be interesting to have it fully 
recorded and to learn from some veteran 
Brightonian how it has evolved to its present 
shape; for the introduction of ‘John 
Brown ’’—with the wrongful assignment to 
the victim of Harper’s Ferry of the fate 
threatened to ‘‘ Jeff Davis” by tens of 
thousands of Federal soldiers as _ they 
marched to battle in the American Civil 
War—is a striking touch of modernity amid 
much that appears distinctly old. 

A. F. R. 


Kire or Dracon.—How did a boy’s kite 
come to be called a cerf-volant in French ? 
It has not tho slightest resemblance to a 
flying stag. Littré gives no clue. But in 
Provencal it is serp-vouldnto, the flying 
Serpent, showing the same idea as in the 
Scots ‘‘ dragon.” The term must have come 


to Northern France from Provence ; then it 
was probably confounded with the name 
cerf-volant applied to the long-horned or 
stag beetle. 

Now comes the question why a kite should 
be called a flying snake or a dragon. The 
reason was probably that shooting-stars 
were called dragons, and the kite was likened 
to one of those meteors. The name applied 
to the shooting-star arose from the myth of 
the carbuncle. It is believed in India that 
when a cobra, burrowing in the ground, 
finds a buried crock of gold, he curls himself 
upon the gold, and broods there until the 
gold becomes concentrated into a gem, the 
mdanikam, the carbuncle whiche by nyght 
shyneth as a cole brennyng,” quot. ‘N.E.D.’). 
The cobra then takes the mdnikam in his 
mouth and flies away to bathe in the sea. 
A shooting-star is the brilliant gem shining 
in the cobra’s flight. 

EDWARD NICHOLSON. 

Paris. 


AVIATION AND LICHFIELD.—At a time 
when two “‘aviators”’ in succession have 
flown from London to Lichfield, the accom- 
panying excerpt from The Times of 28 April 
may perhaps find place in ‘ N. & Q.? :-— 

Sir,—The following coincidence may have some 
interest for your readers. To-day, when this town 
has had the honour to receive Mr. Grahame- White 
on his descent from the clouds, I fell upon the 
following sag pate in the ‘ Letters’ of Miss Anna 
Seward, the Lichfield blue-stocking and the friend 
of Dr. Johnson :— 

* Lichfield, Nov. 7, 1784. 
aay The fame of Lunardi’s aerial tour must 
have reached you......Infinite seems the present 
rage— 

To be imprison’d in the viewless winds, 
And blown with restless violence about 
This pendant world. 

But unless these adventurers can acquire the 
power of steering their buoyant bark the experi- 
ment is as idle as it is dangerous.” 


The history of a century and a quarter ago 

repeats itself. Truly yours, 
A. M. Sporr, F.R.S.G.S. 

Lichfield, April 24. 
It is true (like Ingoldsby’s ‘‘ Monstre ” 
Balloon described in ‘‘the thirties”) the 
vehicle was not an aeroplane; but the 
retrospective glimpse is still interesting. 

R. 


“cc 


Upton. 


Books In Wits: NATHANIEL BRADING, 
— All readers of ‘N. & Q.’ are more or less 
interested in books, so a few notes may be 
acceptable at times regarding curiosities 
of private libraries. On several occasions, 
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when making abstracts from old wills for 
genealogical purposes, I have noted lists of 
books. Here is one. Nathaniel Brading, 
son of William Brading, of Godsall, Isle of 
Wight, made 

An Inventory of what Adventures & necessaries 
I carrie to the East Indies with me in the Rebecca 
Mr. Buckham Master. primo ffebruary Anno. 
1644[-5]. 
Booxes. A large Bible: The Soules pro- 
gresse: Sincere Convert, Mr. Lockers workes, 
Practice of pietie, Historicall meditations, young 
mans Warneing yeere, heaven and earth, Judge- 
ment of humane actions, Quarles his Emblemes, 
God and Man, Emblemes of light: A treatise of 
Melancholy: The History of man. A psalme 
Booke, Naturall philosophie: Dou Bartus or 
all siluesters workes. Innocency and_ truth 
triumphing. A triangular Canon, Ovid De 
tristibus English, East India trade, Lysander 
and Calista, Exemplary Novells, 2 sermon bookes 
written: 2 table bookes large, 5 large pay 
bookes, A booke of musicke: Essayes vpon the 
five Sences, Experience Historie and divinity the 
language of the hand: The Compleat gentleman. 
The testator was heir of his uncle Richard 
Kent of New England. The will was dated 
in Augustine Bay in Isle of Madagascar, 
16 Nov., 1645, and proved in London 1 July, 
1648, by his father William Brading (116 
Essex). I have carefully copied it, but the 
punctuation is obscure. A. RHODES. 


A HERTFORDSHIRE NELL Gwyn: Etiza- 
BETH CuLLING.—Upon the south-east side 
of Hertingfordbury Churchyard is an altar- 
tomb, enclosed within iron railings. The 
inscription thereon reads :— 


E.C. 
Obiit ye 27th of November 
1703 


Above this is a coat of arms upon a lozenge- 
shape shield, enclosed in an oval panel of 
arabesques—the arms being a griffin segreant, 
on a canton a fleur-de-lis. 

The tradition current in the village and 
neighbourhood is that the tomb covers the 
remains of Nell Gwyn, the famous actress 
and mistress of King Charles II., the initiais 
E. C., which are easily read E. G., lending 
colour to the story. No less a person than 
the Rev. John Skinner, who kept an illus- 
trated diary in the early part of the last 
century (preserved among the Add. MSS. in 
the B.M.), visited the place on 26 March, 
1810, while staying at Hertford, and made 
a sketch of the tomb, underneath which he 
has written: ‘‘ Nell Gwin’s Tombstone in 
Hertingfordbury Ch’yard.” 

Now the ashes interred beneath the altar- 
tomb are those of Miss Elizabeth Culling of 
Hertingfordbury Park, who died on 27 Nov., 


| historical tradition—if for Charles II. we 
‘insert Lord Cowper, and for Nell Gwyn, 
| Elizabeth Culling, the resemblance is estab- 
|lished. For to be frank, she was that 
nobleman’s mistress, and the fact is set forth 
in ‘A New Description of all the Counties 
in England and Wales,” by R. R., 1744, where 
at p. 315 we are told :— 

“The Seat of the Earl Cowper, here called 

Hertingfordbury Park, was the estate of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Culling, who lies buried in the church- 
yard. This Lady having two natural Children 
by that Lord, a son and a Daughter, the former 
dying soon after he came of age, the young Lady 
| his sister sold this Estate in the year 1720 to her 
Father’s Brother, the late Judge Cowper, for 
fifty years’ Purchase at least, and he again dis- 
posed of it to his Brother, the late great Lord 
Cowper, Lord High Chancellor of England.”’ 

None of the county historians make any 
allusion to this mésalliance. Chauncy (1700) 
gives an engraving of the house, which he 
calls ‘‘ The Parke,” and states that it was 
built by John Culling, a merchant of London, 
about 1650.* He informs us that Culling 
had issue John and Elizabeth, and he dying 
in 1687, his son John became the owner 
thereof. 

Clutterbuck (1814) says that upon the 
death of John Culling the estate came to his 
sister Elizabeth, whose heirs conveyed it to 
Spencer Cowper, Esq., Chief Justice of 
Chester. W. B. Gerisu. 

Bishop’s Stortford. 


THe Horse 1x VENICE.—The Venetians 
are held by certain of their writers to have 
been the first to employ (in modern times) 
“light cavalry.” This took the form of 
militia composed of Stradiotti, or Greeks 
(and perhaps Albanians), subject to the 
Republic after the capture of the Pelopon- 
nessus, where, apparently, the pasture-lands 
still raised abundance of horses (as in 
Strabo’s day), which were remarkably fleet 
of foot. To this quality, as well as to the 
dexterity of their masters, were owing so 
many victories on land that Guicciardini 
does not hesitate to call these Greek mer- 
cenaries the nerve of the Venetian army. 
It is even probable that horses were more 
familiar animals at Venice in the days of 
Edward III. than were cows in those of 
Victoria f; though the animals kept there 
by various nobles were probably of a larger- 
boned and showier breed than those of the 


* It was pulled down in 1813 by William Baker 
of Bayfordbury, who had purchased the estate. 

t In 1879 the writer was taken to visit an ancient 
Venetian lady who had never left the city, and 


1703 ; but—and this shows the value of 


boasted that she had never seen a cow. 
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later Stradiot mercenaries, as the many 
equestrian monuments in the churches there 
suggest. Likely enough, these were 
imported from Hungary and Germany. 
Sanudo says of Doge Marco Celsi (1361) 
that he entered Venice with twelve nobles 
all mounted, and that he boasted the pos- 
session of the finest stud in the city—of 
course, saving that of St. Mark. The war- 
steeds of the Della Scala at Verona, and 
of the Visconti at Milan, were closely 
related. But none of the horses on their 
monuments suggest speed and nimbleness 
so much as strength and pride. It would, 
therefore, seem probable that the citizens 
of Venice were familiar with at least three 
types of horse in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, 7.¢c., those of St. Mark, those of 
Peloponnesus, and those of the Lombard 
breed. An extremely cold winter in 1491 
banished all the gondolas from the canals, 
and the Grand Canal being set fast in ice, 
the Stradiots held a tournament in sight of 
all Venice, *‘correndo per giuco a cavallo 
con le loro lancie Puno contro all’ altro” 
(cf. Bembo, * Storia Veneta,’ 1. i.), a truly 
unique event ! St. Ciarr BADDELEY. 


YeEovit GoLDEN Torque. —In the May 
of 1909 there was found at Yeovil, not far 
from Glastonbury, one of those beautiful 
ancient British collars called torques, 7.e., 
made of three pure golden rods twisted round 
each other to form one golden rope. The 
Yeovil torque is small, apparently for a 
female neck, and it appears to have been lost, 
not buried, and is now deposited in the 
Taunton Museum safe, an exact metal copy 
being placed in the show-case. The Curator 
of the Museum sent a learned description to 
The Somerset County Gazette, and has since 
written an exhaustive paper on it, which has 
been published in the Somerset Archeological 
Society’s Transactions. Archzologists date 
it ante B.c. 500. 

These golden torques have been found in 
England, Wales, Ireland, France, &c., but 
their extreme antiquity seems hardly to be 
generally noticed. 

_When Pharaoh promoted Joseph to be 
viceroy over Egypt, he installed him into 
his high office by placing a golden torque 
on his neck (Genesis xli. 42). In the 
Authorized Version it is called a chain. But 
the original Hebrew word is rabeed, which 
means a twisted neck-collar or torque 
(Archeologia, xxvii. 8-12). 

Dr. Parkhurst gives the same meaning to 
rabeed, describing it as ‘‘a wreathen collar 
for the neck,” or torque (‘ Hebrew Lexicon,” 


1813, p. 670). St. Jerome also translates. 
it in the Vulgate by ‘‘ torquem auream.”” 

Fosbroke, speaking of torques, says :— 

‘*As marks of honour, they are ancient indeed, 
for Joseph was thus decorated, and the torques also 
occur among the Greeks, Gauls, Britons.” —‘ Ency- 
clopedia of Antiquities,’ 1825, vol. i. p. 296. 

Joseph therefore was invested with a 
golden torque, such as British chiefs wore. 

Ezekiel refers to the wealth of Jerusalem, 
speaking of her as having ‘‘a torque on 
thy neck”? (Ezekiel xvi. 11), for the same 
word rabeed is here used, and the Vulgate has. 
‘*torquem.” So Zedekiah, the last Jewish 
king, and his nobles, wore golden torques. 

Belshazzar, in the palace of Babylon, 
invested Daniel with a golden torque for 
explaining the writing on the wall (Daniel v. 
29), for the Vulgate has here also ‘* torques 
aurea.” 

The golden torque, after its adoption in 
Egypt, seems to have been introduced by 
the Hebrews into Palestine. 

In B.c. 361 Manlius slew a huge Gaulish 
chief, and appropriated his large gold 
torque, being nicknamed in consequence 
Manlius Torquatus ; and so introduced the 

olden torque among the Romans. In 
the regiment of ‘* Immortals ” it. 


Stickt: History or THE GameE.—I 
subjoin a cutting from The Times of 14 April 
which seems to deserve record in your 
valuable periodical :— 

THE GAME OF STICKE. 
To the Editor of The Times. 

Srr,—Now that a ‘stické’’ court has been 
duly inaugurated at the Queen’s Club, it may 
interest some of your readers to know the origin 
of the game and the reason of its rather bizarre 
name. As I had the honour of building the first 
stické court, and am more or less the inventor 
and originator of the game, I can speak with some 
authority on both subjects. 

In the early sixties my half-brother, the late 
Mr. Julian Marshall (the author of ‘ The Annals 
of Tennis’ and a fine player himself), improvised 
a tennis court in a paved backyard in our home 
in Yorkshire. The roof of a line of low sheds 
served for a penthouse, the paving-stones, as 
in monastic times, marked our chases, the upper 
portion of a door was our grille, three pigsties 
the dedans, there was a superfluity of tambours, 
and ‘‘ chase the poultry-yard door,” ‘‘ worse than 
the second pigsty ’’ (the winning gallery was the 
last pigsty on the hazard side), gave local colour 
to the marking. It made a good game and 
taught me to cut the ball. 

When lawn tennis was first introduced into 
England it was given the name of “ Spheri- 
stické,” and was played in a court which dimin- 
jshed in breadth from the base line, hour-glass 
fashion, to a waist at the net. Soon after its 
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introduction (writing without book), about 1872, 
with fresh memories of the old paved yard, and 


a game of back and side walls, I took counsel 
with some of my brother officers at Shoeburyness ; 
and, with the aid of some damaged 9 ft. by 9 ft. 
Artillery targets, we built and floored our court, 
and dubbed the game ‘‘ Shoeburynesstické,”’ 
which, obviously clumsy, was soon shortened to 
““Stické.”” Hence the name. The dimensions 
of the targets dictated those of the court, and 
9 ft. was a convenient and sufficient height for 
the walls, a wire out-of-play part being added to 
keep the ball in court. A tape service line was 
soon found to be necessary, and its height was 
only settled after much discussion and trial. At 
first we had intended to have chases, but we 
found that the difficulty of marking was _ pro- 
hibitive, and with the abandonment of the chases 
came that of tennis scoring, which, meaningless 
without the chases, gave way to the simpler 
form of scoring used in the game of rackets, 
I am told that the courts at Shoeburyness have 
recently been lengthened, and this has, no doubt, 
necessitated an alteration in the height of the 
service line, 

There are stické courts now in many garrisons 
in England and abroad, and one or two private 
courts, It is, in my opinion, a petter game than 
squash rackets, in that four people can play and 
that a single is not too exhausting in a hot climate. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
DESMOND O’CALLAGHAN, Maj.-Gen. 
53, Iverna Court, Kensington, W., April. 


R. T. BEVAN. 
Bessells Green, Chevening, Kent. 


OpEen-AIR MarRiaGE.—The following para- 
—_ from The Times of 9 April surely 
eserves reproduction in ‘N. & Q.’ :— 


“A Marriage in the Open Air.—A marriage was 
celebrated yesterday on a grass slope among the 
hills on the border between England and Scotland. 
The bride lived on the Cumberland side of the bor- 
der, about 50 yards up the hillside from the stream 
which divides England and Scotland, while the 
bridegroom is a shepherd belonging to the Teviot- 
head district of the neighbouring county of Rox- 
burgh. The English marriage law does not allow a 
marriage at a private house, but it was desired that 
the marriage should be at the bride’s house. To 
meet the difficulty, the services of a Scottish 
minister were obtained to perform the ceremony, 
but it was necessary that the wedding should be 
solemnized on Scottish ground. Accordingly it 
was decided to have the marriage performed in the 
open air. The customary young men’s race 
was run after the marriage, and the party then 
recrossed the stream and mounted the hill to the 
bride’s house.” 
A. F. R. 


** HUMANITARIAN.” — The Humanitarian 
League has recently completed its twentieth 
year of good work. The able editor of its 
official periodical, The Humanitarian, points 
out in its birthday number for May that 
several phrases which have since become 
current terms were coined or first circulated 


strongly reminiscent of the added value to such. 


by the League, e.g., ‘‘ murderous millinery,”” 
‘*blood sports,” ‘* flagellomania,” and 
** brutalitarian.”* 

“Even the word ‘humanitarian’ itself, in the 
sense in which we know it, has been brought into 
far commoner use during the campaign of the past 
twenty years, and has now almost ousted the old 
theological, or anti-theological, term with which it 
was once frequently confused.” 

This gave me occasion to look up in ‘N.E.D.’ 
the words and phrases which Mr. Salt 
claims as creations of the contributors of the 
League, and to my astonishment I saw that 
none of them are there recorded. And, 
what was more painful to me, under ‘“*humani- 
tarian,” A. 3, I found: ‘‘ Nearly always 
contemptuous, connoting one who goes to 
excess in his humane principles.” This is 
decidedly one-sided, and, though certainly 
unintentionally, unjust. ‘‘ Sometimes” or 
“often”? would have sufficiently met the 
requirements of the case. 

G. KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 

[We think the ‘N.E.D.’ is justified, alike in its 
exclusions and its definition. Dr. KRvEGER is a 
learned scholar in English, but can hardly claim 
the experience of a native in judging matters of 
English usage. ] 


SPERMACETI AND AMBERGRIS. — It has 
been stated in the course of the discussion 
of the authenticity of the alleged Da Vinci 
bust that spermaceti was not known before 
the year 1700. It would be truer to say 
that its source was not known, and that the 
name was applied to different substances. 
Thus in the ‘Sinonoma Bartholomei’ we 
read: ‘‘ Ambra, spermaceti ut quidam 
dicunt, sed procul dubio est gummi arboris ”’; 
and the ‘ Alphita’® glossary has an entry 
to the same effect. In these cases it 1s 
probably used for ambergris, which was 
supposed to be the sperm of the whale, and 
the difference between which and amber 
(a vegetable resin) was not fully understood. 

Apparently, too, John Leo, in his ‘ Ac- 
count of the Kingdom of Morocco * (1526) in 
Harris’s ‘ Voyages,* uses it of ambergris. 
He says :— 

“‘Upon this Shore there is great store of Amber 
to be found, which the Portuguese and Fessan 
Merchants buy very cheap, 7.e., less than a Ducat 
per ounce. Some say ’tis made of Whales Dung, 
and others of Sperma Ceti, which being hardened 
by the Sea, is cast upon the next Shoar.” 

So, again, Thomas Randolph, in his 
description of what he saw in his voyage to 
Russia (Harris’s ‘ Voyages’) in 1568: 

‘In our Voyage was nothing remarkable but the 
great number of Whales engendring together, and 
the Sperma Ceti swimming upon the Sea.” 
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Lemery, writing in 1723, was better informed. 
He says (‘ Traité Universel des Drogues’) : 

“Tl n’y a guére plus de trente ans qu’on scait 
qiwelle est tirée de la-téte des Baleines. Le premier 
éclaircissement que nous en eumes A Paris, fut 
dans les Conferences de défunt Monsieur lAbbé 
Bourdelot.” 

Our own Culpeper (1654) distinguishes 
clearly enough between ambergris and 
spermaceti, but says nothing as to the 
source of either. Alleyne, as late as 1733, 
thought it necessary to do this, and sug- 
gested the names adeps ceti or oleum ceti 
as more appropriate than spermaceti. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Epwarp=IorwertTH: [orwertH VII.— 
* Torwerth VII.,”” as the Welsh newspapers 
universally called him, is no more. I seize 
this opportunity to ask with whom origi- 
nated this translation of the English name 
Edward into the Welsh Iorwerth. 

Is this identification ancient ? The Welsh 
classic Theophilus Evans in his ‘ Drych y 
Prif Oesoedd’ (published for the first time 
in 1716) rightly calls the conqueror of Wales 
‘‘y brenin Edward y Cyntaf” (Part I. 
chap. iv., in fine). Yet I find ‘* Iorwerth I.” 
used throughout in the history of Wales, 
‘ Hanes Cymru,’ by Th. Price (Carnhuanawe), 
Crickhowel and London 1842. 

Jorwerth is a very old Welsh name: it 
evidently is made of the enigmatic and more 
than obsolete I6r, which the dictionaries, 
by way of guess, translate “a lord, a prince, 
the Eternal, the Lord,” and the word gwerth, 
‘price, value, state.* The name seems to 
mean, originally, something like ‘“‘a real 
(or very) prince (or lord).”* 

But my query does not concern the ety- 
mological puzzle: it is an historical one, 
I ask how Edward has been welshified into 
Iorwerth. The identification may have been 
due to the second term, -ward, which sug- 
gested the Welsh -werth; but what about 
Lor -equated to Ed? H. Garpoz. 

22, Rue Servandoni, Paris (VI°). 


M. Ross: W. Kennetu Lorrus.— 
I should like much to hear of the representa- 
tives of the family of Alex. M. Ross, the 
eminent engineer of the Victoria Bridge here. 
I seek also those of William Kenneth 
Loftus, F.G.S., known in connexion with the 


Turco-Persian frontier, Babylon excavation, 
&e. (d. 1858). 
My reasons for desiring the information are 
historical. Davip Ross McCorp, K.C. 
Temple Grove, Montreal. 


AMERSHAM RecTors.—Can any of your 
readers give me particulars of the following 
Rectors of Amersham who were afterwards 
promoted to higher positions in the Church ?— 

William de Sancta Maria, Rector 1234 to 
1236. He was afterwards Chancellor of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and c. 1241 Dean. 

John de Newport, 1242-59. Archdeacon 
of London. Advanced to the Deanery of 
St. Paul’s in 1259. 

William de Marchia, 1290-1303. Lips- 
comb in his ‘ History of Bucks’ says that 
Willis supposes that he was made Bishop of 
Bath and Wells. William of March was 
Bishop of Bath and Wells 1293 to 1302, 
so the dates in each case are almost the 
same. I have a few particulars of Bishop 
William of March: (1) He was a Canon of 
Wells Cathedral. (2) Treasurer of England 
1290-95. (3) Buried in South transept of 
Wells Cathedral. (4) Miracles are supposed 
to have been wrought at his tomb, and an 
attempt was made to canonize him, but was 
unsuccessful. (5) Chapter House at Wells 
built by subscription during his episcopacy 
and after. (6) Full information about his 
tomb. 

William Grey, 8.T.P., Rector c. 1437 to 
1454. Consecrated Bishop of Ely 7 Sept., 
1454. 

Richard Wolman, Rector 1526-37. After- 
wards Dean of Wells. Died in the summer 
of 1537, and was buried in the Cloisters of 
St. Stephen’s College, Westminster (Wood’s 
* Athene,’ vol. i. f. p. 50). 

I should like to know, if possible, the 
places and dates of the births of these rectors, 
the various preferments they held, and the 
inscription on their tombs; also the date 
of the consecration of William de Marchia. 
Please reply direct. L. H. CHAMBERS. 

Amersham. 


Crorron Famity: CuHrers iv HERALDRY. 
—Whence did Edmondson, in 1780 for his 
‘Armory,’ obtain the arms of Crofton, 
showing a “chief”? blazoned Argent, a rose 
gules, between two fleurs-de-lis gules ? 
None of the descendants of John Crofton 
(1540-1610), Escheator-General of Ireland, 
appear to have used it, nor is anything 
known of the chief at Heralds’ College, nor 
at Ulster Office ; yet Edmondson must have 
had some authority for it. The arms, 
without the chief, were placed on Temple- 
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house, co. Sligo, in 1627, when William, 
third son of the above-mentioned John, 
built it. 

Instances of chiefs are found in the reigns 
of Henry III. and Edward II., but were 
such additions to arms the subject of royal 
favour ? If so, this chief might have been 
conferred, by a Lancastrian king, for services 
in France. 

I have in hand a volume of memoirs of 
the family, and shall be glad to communicate 
with any one interested, and to receive any 
information, not generally known, either 
direct, or through ‘ N. & Q.’ 

H. T. Crorron. 


Oldfield, Maidenhead. 


SPADES AND SwHretps.—In ‘ Walks and 
People in Tuscany’ Sir Francis Vane notes 
of a blacksmith at Palignana (pp. 239, 240) :— 
“This man gave me a piece of information which 
seems of interest, namely, that all the villages 
around had their respective shapes in spades...... 
This man could have told whence a labourer came 
from the shape of his spade. And many of these 
implements are curious, suggesting to my heraldic 
mind that the designs had been taken from the 
eleventh- or twelfth-century shields. Many say 
that the shield came from the spade, Probably it 
did so in origin, but Iam convinced that the latter 
has been modified by the former, according to the 
fashion of the sage many a time. For in the 
rr of spades which this blacksmith showed 
me, I could recognise the forms not only of the 
twelfth- and fourteenth-century shields, but the 
varieties of German, French, and Italian prevalent 
in the earlier portion of the Middle Ages. Some 
one should make a study ot Italian spades.” 

What are the reasons for believing that 
shields have been evolved from spades ? 
I think I am right in saying that swords and 
spades have figured as corresponding suits 
on playing-cards. Is the tool of peace 
doubly related to implements of warfare ? 
St. SwiTHIN. 


JoHN NIcHOLL, F.S.A.—I shall be obliged 
for reference to any biographical notices of 
this good antiquary. He was born 1790, 
and died about 1871, living in 1842 in Alwyne 
Villas, and later, I believe, in Cross Street, 
Islington. His best-known work is ‘Some 
Account of the Worshipful Company of 
Ironmongers,’ privately printed, 1851; 2nd 
Ed., 1866 ; Appendix about 1870. Was he 
related to the Nicholl family who were the 
freeholders of the Laycock’s Farm property ? 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


DAUBENY COMMEMORATIVE Merpau.—In 
an obituary of Dr. Charles Giles Daubeny 
in vol. ii. of the Transactions of the Devon- 
shire Association it is stated that in 1856, 


when he was President of the Cheltenham 
meeting of the British Association, a medal 
was struck by his friends, ‘‘ the only instance 
of the kind in the history of the Association.” 
Can any one fully describe the obverse and 
reverse of this medal (of which nothing is 
known at Burlington House) and say where 
it is illustrated ? 
T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


Sir ANTHONY AND ANTHONY STANDEN.— 
These brothers (born in the City of London 
or the county of Surrey) were English 
adherents of Mary, Queen of Scots. The 
elder was knighted in 1559. The younger 
entered the Inner Temple in November, 
1560. Both went to Scotland, and obtained 
posts in the Royal Household of Henry, Lord 
Darnley, the elder becoming his Master 
of Horse. Various plots were made to 
kidnap them, and bring them back to Eng- 
land ; and once, when they were on board 
Elizabeth’s ship of war the Aid, lying off 
Leith, 30 Sept., 1565, it was only a change 
of wind that prevented this being done. 
In March, 1566/7, one of them was anxious. 
to obtain a passport into England, but 
apparently was not successful. In 1569 and 
1570 one Edmund Standen was in the Tower. 

Sir Anthony was at the Court of Florence 
in 1584 and 1590, but had returned to Eng- 
land in 1596. In December, 1603, he was 
in Paris, writing to Father Persons. By 
the end of the following January he was in 
the Tower of London; but by the end of 
July, 1605, he was at liberty, and preparing 
to return to France. 

The younger brother Anthony arrived at 
Madrid 16 Dec., 1571, and left 31 March, 
1572, after receiving a sum of 150 ducats 
with entertainment in Flanders. Strype, 
however, says that he arrived at Blois, 
coming out of Spain, 23 March, 1571/2. 
In November, 1572, he went to Paris from 
Flanders for five days, and had daily con- 
ference with the Scottish Ambassador. In 
1574 he was receiving 50 ducats a month in 
Flanders from the Spanish king; and on 
1 December in that year his expulsion from 
Spanish territory was formally demanded 
on behalf of Queen Elizabeth. In 1575 he 
was at Brussels. In 1590 he was sent to 
Bordeaux, where he was in prison for several 
years. Later, either he or Sir Anthony was 
allowed to come to England ‘with the 
liberty of his conscience.” Both were in 
England in 1604, Sir Anthony, as I have 
stated, being in the Tower; and both 
claimed from James I. arrears of pensions 
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granted by his mother. Sir Anthony stated 
that he had saved her life when Rizzio was 
murdered. 

One Anthony Standen of Walton-on- 
Thames was summoned before the Privy 
Council 13 Sept., 1586; but this must have 
been a different person from either. Was 
it a third brother with the same name ? 

Who were the parents of the two Anthony 
Standens who are the subjects of this query ? 
Is anything further known of them, or of 
the third Anthony above mentioned, or of 
Edmund ? JoHn B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


ToucHING FOR THE Evin: 
‘*ToucHING Piece.” —I should be glad to 
know :— 

1. Whether there is any English painting 
or engraving of the ceremony of “‘ touching ? 
for the king’s evil. (I am aware of the plate 
in Laurentius’s volume on the subject in 
France.) 

2. Whether any specimens of the ‘‘ touch- 
ing piece ” exist, and, if so, where they may 
be seen. P. 


GEORGE Knapp, M.P.—I should be obliged 
for particulars of George Knapp, M.P. for 
Abingdon 1807-9. W. R. W. 


BasBpow LANE.—A narrow street, having 
a steep gradient, leading from Windhill to 
the Hadham road in this town, is designated 
Basbow Lane. Can any one suggest the 


| of my correspondents can be induced to 
do the like. The name of the road is Liver- 
mead; one person persistently renders it 
** Livermeade.” I formerly lived in a house 
called Whitethorn, from the hedge of may 
that partially surrounded it. Most of the 
tradesmen wrote that well-known word 
‘* Whitethorne.” 

This fashion of adding a superfluous e 
seems still more offensive when it comes* 
to rendering the beautiful name Maud with 
a final e. Some people do the like with 
Claud. Why is it ? F. G. DELANO. 

Torquay. 


“Worth ™ In PrLace-NAMES.—What is 
the exact meaning of the word ‘‘ worth” 


as a termination of a place-name ? 
S. SLADEN. 
63, Ridgmount Gardens, W.C. 


GALLEY IN PLAcE-NAMES.—Scattered 
all over the country are Galley Halls, 
Woods, Lanes, &c. Can any one tell me 
the meaning of “ galley * in this connexion? 
Etymological dictionaries throw very little 
light on this use of the word. 

E. H. A. 


Friax Bourton.—Can any one give infor- 
mation as to the origin of the Somerset name 
Flax Bourton ? D. R. 


Brocue."—Under the feudal law of 
personal service to the sovereign, the tenant 


meaning of Basbow ? It has been suggested 
that the street once possessed an unfavour- 
able reputation—akin to that of the Love | 
Lanes found in most towns—and that 
‘*Basbow ” is a corrupted form of ‘‘ base- 
born” ; but this seems doubtful. 

W. B. 


Bishop’s Stortford. 


Mute In ENGiisH.—When I was a 
boy at school fifty years ago, I was taught 
that the final e possessed a clearly defined 
function, namely, to modify the sound of the 
preceding vowel, eg., “hat,” hate.” 
Nowadays, however, it seems to be the 
fashion to employ it indiscriminately, because 
it looks pretty. It seems to me a pity that 
the already sufficiently lax and irregular 
rules of English spelling should be further 
complicated by this illogical custom of 
tacking-on a letter to words that do not 
require it. 

I live in a house christened by some pre- 
decessor ‘‘ Baythorpe.” Maintaining that 
the proper spelling of the second syllable 
is ‘‘thorp” (A.-S. dorp, a village; see 
‘N.E.D.*), I omit the offending e, but few 


of a knight’s fee was bound to attend his 
lord to the wars for so many days in the 
year, if called upon. A certain Robert de 
Hougham rendered such service in respect 
of his manor of Wavering in Kent, viz., 
that 

‘“‘whenever the King [Edward I.] should march 
with his army towards Wales, he should send a 
horse of the price of five shillings, with a wallet 
and a broche, forty days, at the King’s cost.” 

I shall be glad if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
can tell me where I can find a description 
(and, if possible, a representation) of a 
broche. It is probably a Norman word, 
but it does not appear in dictionaries of 
that language which have been consulted 
by the writer. 
ALFRED STANLEY Foorp. 
Barnes. 


‘Cramonp Bric.’—Who wrote ‘ Cramond 
Brig,? a play occasionally acted in Edin- 
burgh ? Scott in his ‘Journal’ speaks of 
it as having been ascribed to Lockhart, who, 
however, glosses the statement with the 
words, ‘‘ I never saw it—not mine.” 
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RocerR what family was 
Roger Holland, whose daughter Thomasine 
married John Carew of Anthony, Cornwall, 
Sheriff of that county 6 Henry VIII. ? 
Where can a printed pedigree of the said 
Roger Holland be found ? 
Replies direct will be esteemed a favour. 
Francis H. RELTON. 
9, Broughton Road, Thornton Heath. 


= — Information is 
asked about a  Silver-Marshall marriage 
between 1730 and 1786. Who were the 
parties ? No such marriage is mentioned 
in G. W. Marshall’s ‘ Miscellanea Mares- 
calliana.’ (Mrs.) J. Morton. 
23, Ampthill Square, N.W. 


Samuet Hart.— In the biography of 
Solomon Alexander Hart, R.A., in the 
* D.N.B.’ his father Samuel is referred to as a 
mezzotint engraver mentioned by Bromley 
in his catalogue, 1793. I have looked care- 
fully through Bromley, but failed to find 
any mention of him. From a note made by 
me many years ago it seems that he engraved 
the portrait of his great-grandfather Abraham 
Hart, a quack of Plymouth (see ante, p. 332). 
I should like to known of any other engravings 
by Samuel Hart. IsrRaEL SOLOMONS. 
118, Sutherland Avenue, W. 


Replies. 


‘““THE PETER BOAT AND DOUBLET.” 
(11 S. i. 262.) 


May Tadd anote ortwo? The patron saint 
of the Fishmongers’ Company was St. Peter, 
and the church more especially connected 
with them was that of St. Peter in Cornhill, 
of which the Chantry Book bears record 
that every person of the fraternity was 
‘ones in euery yere ayens the fest of Seint 
Peter and Poule ” to have the livery, either 
“hole clothing or elles hodyng,” and that 
on the festival they were to appear in the 
same ‘“‘liverie” at St. Peter’s, Cornhill, 
and there hear a solemn mass in the worship 
of God and St. Peter. The early books of 
the Company having been destroyed in the 
Great Fire, it is now impossible to state 
whether or no the livery comprised a 
“doublet”; but it does not seem probable 
that it should have done so. 

The Stockfishmongers had another chapel, 
built by them as the south aisle of St. 
Michael’s, Crooked Lane, and this was known 
as “the Fishmongers’ Chapel,” or ‘ the 
chappell of St. Peter and St. Sebastian.” 


At Queenhithe, the early rival to Billings- 
gate, there was the ‘* Ecclesia Sancti Petri 
supra Thamisiam,” which is mentioned in 
the ‘ Liber Custumarum,’ fo. 1804. There 
were also St. Peter-le-Poer and St. Peter 
ad Vincula in the Tower, so that there 
were plenty of places where the fishermen 
could worship their patron saint. 

Riley states (Glossary to the ‘Liber 
Custumarum *) that 
‘** Peterman’ was a term applied to a class ot 
fishermen on the Thames, and at Gravesend they 
are still so called. A ‘ peter-boat,’ also, is a boat 
built sharp alike at either end.” 

On fo. 67b of the ‘ Liber Custumarum * is 
an ordinance as to the dimensions of the 
meshes of nets to be used for taking smelts 
in the Thames: ‘Ceo est lordenement qe 
les bone gent de la Pessonerie Ount ordyne 
des Reyes”; and amongst the various 
nets specified the name of ‘“ peteresnet ” 
occurs :— 

“Item, ilia un autre manere de reyes ge hom 
apele peteresnet de .ij. pou3 large & nent plus 
estreyt3: et irra tut lan fors en la seyson ge lem 
prent smelt.” 

This Riley translates :— 

‘“‘Item, there is another manner of net which 
people call ‘ petersnet,’ [the meshes of which are] two 
inches wide, and not more narrow; and it shall go 
on all the year, except in the season when they take 
smelts.” 

JoHN HopGKIN. 


The Rope-makers do not appear among 
the incorporated City Companies, or the 
device of the Peter boat, if not of the doublet, 
might be sought as likely to occur in their 
arms. The boat, however (another instance 
of which occurs in the modern sign of a rope- 
maker at 153, Fenchurch Street, in stone 
relief), was probably borrowed for the sign- 
board of the roper from the arms of the 
Watermen’s Company, where it is repre- 
sented as a boat shaped alike at both ends, 
being thus propelled either bow or stern 
foremost. Possibly this build is identical 
originally with the boat used by the Thames 
waterman, for I think in representations of 
the arms of that fraternity the vessel is so 
shaped. It certainly is in one old illustra- 
tion of these arms in my possession. Both 
the watermen and the fishermen would be 
dependent upon the industry of the roper. 

The ‘“‘petresnet,” used by the Thames 
‘*petermen,”» was made with meshes two 
inches wide, and no less, except in the smelt 
season (‘ Liber Albus,’ 1861, p. 332), and is 
represented on the signs and stationery of 
William Good & Son. of 47 and 48, King 
William Street, and Samuel Tull & Co. 
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of 97, Leadenhall Street, both net-makers 
and ropers. 

In 1406 mention is made of persons called 
“‘ peters, who brought fresh fish to the 
City for sale. They were ordered to stand 
in Chepe with their fish and nowhere else 
(Riley’s ‘Memorials of London,’ 1868, 
p. xlvii). 

* Peter-boat ” is, I believe, still a term 
applied to the boat used by Thames fisher- 
men further up the river past Putney. In 
the ‘Epicure’s Almanack’ of 1815 “ The 
White Lion,” Putney, is described as being 
the place for a good dinner of stewed eels 
or fried flounder, ‘‘ the people of the village 
having a live stock of them in the wells of 
the peterboats moored off the village.” 

In 1798 the peterboat-men had apparently 
not been driven yet to follow their industry 
so high up the river, for as late as that year 
they were placed in the same category with 
‘* scuffle-hunters,” long-shore thieves, river 
pirates, “* light-horsemen,” and last, but not 
least, the captains and mates of the vessels, 
and even the revenue officers themselves, 
whose combined depredations from the 
merchant vessels were estimated by Dr. 
Colquhoun (‘ Police of the Thames,’ 1800) 
to amount to 506,500. a year. This gigantic 
system of plunder received its first deadly 
blow from the opening of the West India 
Docks with their high walls. 

J. MacMicwaet. 


There is a plate of ‘‘ Peter Boats” and 
fishermen dredging off Millwall, by Clarkson 
Stanfeld (I believe), in Cooke’s ‘ Views of 
London and Vicinity,’ published in 1834. 

A. RHODES. 


Eient Kines: Nine Lapis (11 i. 
328).—This is not the name of any card 
game, but furnishes a memorial sentence 
for executing a particular trick with the 
cards, which is described in Cassell’s ‘ Book 
of Sports,’ p. 903, as ‘‘ To tell all the cards 
without seeing them.” You prepare the 
pack by putting all the cards in a definite 
order, according to their values. Any order, 
if definite, will do. That given in Cassell 
is: 6, 4, 1, 7, 5, king, 8, 10, 3, knave, o 2. 
queen ; with a sentence to remember it by. 
The sentence now quoted is quite different. 
The interpretation is, I suppose :—‘ Hight 
(8) kings (king) threa- (3) ten (10) to (2) 
save (7) Nine (9) fine (5) ladies (queen) for (4) 
one (1) sick (6) knave.* This gives all the 
cards of a suit without repeating any. You 
can further arrange them definitely according 


to suits, as, e.g., clubs, diamonds, hearts, 
spades, where those four words are in alpha- 
betical order. Thus your top card should be 
the 8 of clubs, the next the king of diamonds, 
the third the 3 of hearts ; and so on. The 
pack will have all the appearance of being 
in disorder, but it is easy to reel off the names 
of the cards in succession, even if they be 
cut, if you can get to see the bottom card. 
But they must not be shuffled ! 
WaLtTerR W. SKEAT. 


This is a mnemonic jingle to remember 
the order in which a series of playing cards 
should be arranged in order to spell them 
separately in numerical order. It is an 
amusing exercise even to “ children of a 
larger growth™ ; and though I fail to work 
it by the formula given by Mr. RATCLIFFE, 
if the Editor thinks our columns are open 
to a little recreation, I will explain the game. 

Place thirteen cards in numerical order ° 
from the ace to the king; they need_not 
be all one suit, or ranged from left. Pick 
them up anyhow (apparently), keeping the 
first card picked up face upwards, and 
placing each one at the bottom. Pick 
them up in the following order: knave, 
4, ace, 8, queen, 2, 7, 5, 10, king, 3, 6, 9. 
When seated at one side of the table, the 
audience facing, with the top card towards 
the audience, take the first card from the 
front, saying ‘‘ O,” and place it at the back ; 
then the next, saying “ N,” and doing as 
before; then say ‘‘ E—one,” which will 
be the ace, and lay it face upwards on the 
table. Go on in the same manner, saying, 
“7, O—two,” and place it along- 
side the 2. Proceed as_ before, spelling 
“‘knave ” at the tenth turn. After passing 
the king and queen the requisite number of 
times and placing the lady in her proper 
place, say, ‘I can’t spell king,” &c., so 
place it at the end of the series. If they are 
picked up in a slightly different order— 
queen, 4, ace, 8, king, 2, 7, 5, 10, Jack, 
3, 6, 9—Jack will be spelt instead of knave. 

A. .RHODES. 


This is a card trick, and the words signify 
thirteen cards as follows :— 
Hight kings threaten to save 
8 ‘ing 10 2 
Nine fine ladies for one sick kmnave. 
9 5 queen 4 1 6 kmave. 


The order of the suits may be, alternately, 
the 8 of diamonds, king of spades, 3 of hearts, 
10 of clubs, and so on; or simply run on 
one suit. When the cards are thus arranged 
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and memorized, the performer places the 
fifty-two cards behind his back, and names 
the card which he deliberately draws and 
holds up with the face towards the spectators. 
Tom JONEs. 


[C. M. also thanked for reply. ] 


‘* Gop SAVE THE PEOPLE!” (11 S. i. 328). 
—TI find an instance of the use of this phrase 
in 1776. In the recently issued sixth 
volume of the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
missioner’s ‘Report on Manuscripts in 
Various Collections * (p. 122) is given a letter 
of 2 Jan., 1776, from Sir Grey Cooper to 
William Knox, in which, in connexion with 
a reference to the insurrectionary proceed- 
ings at Boston, Mass., it is said: ‘‘I see 
their proclamation for a fast ends with 
God save the People.” 
‘The People’s Anthem,* by Ebenezer 
Elliott, ‘‘the Corn-Law Rhymer” (1781- 
1849), beginning 
When wilt thou save the people? 
O God of merey ! when? 
with its refrain to each of the three verses, 
God save the people ! 
is well known. ALFRED F. Rossins. 
(Mr. A. Ruopss also thanked for reply.] 


** OnocroTALUs,” A Brrp (11 S. i. 309).— 
The onocrotalus mentioned by Pliny, x. 66, 
would seem to be the pelican. He describes 
the bird as resembling the swan, but differing 
from that bird in having as it were a second 
crop attached to its beak. In this, he says, 
the bird can stow away a marvellous amount 
of food, which, like ruminants, it transfers 
into its mouth. Festus tells us that the 
common name for the bird was truo, or the 
long-nosed one. It seems natural to connect 
this word with the Welsh trwyn and the 
French trogne; but this is disputed by 
KGrting. 

Curiously enough, in the next chapter 
Pliny tells us that he has heard stories of 
birds seen in Germany whose plumage shone 
by night as though with fire, recalling the 
facts known to naturalists about phosphor- 
escent owls. H. A. Srrone. 
Liverpool. 


See Aldrovandi’s book on birds. Does the 
medieval scribe perhaps use the words of 
the Psalmist about the bird in the wilderness? 
In the Vulgate the bird is named onocrotalus, 
which Luther translated as the bittern, from 
which no doubt other versions copied, like, 
e.g., one of the Hungarian versions ; but in 
the English Bible it is translated as the 


pelican. The querist will find also that the 
onocrotalus has been mixed up with the 
‘* water-raven,”’ that is the cormorant, but, 
to the best of my belief, never with the corn- 
crake. L. L. K. 


This bird, reported to be ‘“‘as big as a 
swan,” should be rather a bittern than a 
corncrake (ortygometra). See an interesting 
note by Miss Locock on the bittern with 
two stomachs, 1. 13,031 of Deguileville’s 
Pilgrimage of the Life of Man’ 


Lapy STANHOPE: Capt. C. 
Morris (11 8. i. 348).—The difficulty that 
Mr. R. Botton has experienced in ascer- 
taining the maiden name of the Lady William 
Stanhope who married his great-great- 
grandfather Capt. Charles Morris, is mainly 
due to the defects of some of the modern 
books of reference. 

Sir William Stanhope, the next brother 
of the famous Lord Chesterfield, was married 
three times. His first wife was a daughter 
of John Rudge, M.P. She died in 1740. 
His second wife, a Crowley or Crawley, died 
in 1746. 

Sir William married for a third time, on 
6 Oct, 1759, a young woman of two-and- 
twenty (‘Lord Chesterfield’s Letters,’ ed. 
1845, vol. i. p. xx, and vol. iv. p. 327), 
but the union was not happy. They 
separated in September, 1763 (7b., iv. 369-72). 
Her maiden name was Anne Hussey Delaval, 
and she was second daughter of John 
Hussey, Baron Delaval. She was born 
2 Dec., 1737, and married secondly, in 1773, 
Charles Morris, captain 2nd Life Guards, 
the post-nuptial settlement being dated 
10 July, 1773. She died at Melton Constable, 
23 Feb., 1812. 

An admirable pedigree of the family of 
Delaval is printed in the ‘ History of North- 
umberland,” vol. ix., 1909. I am indebted 
to it for the last dates that I have given. 

W. P. CouRTNEY. 


TRAVELLERS NOT IN ‘D.N.B.’ (11 S. i- 
266).—Mr. EpwarDs appears to have pretty 
well exhausted all available sources of infor- 
mation regarding the persons named in his 
query. The following jottings will probably 
add little to what he already knows. 

The brothers D’Abbadie were suspected of 
being emissaries of the French Government 
in Abyssinia, and were accused in certain 
quarters of having procured the expulsion 
of Protestant missionaries from the country. 


They contributed largely to French scientific 
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journals. The elder brother published | he fidgetted them out of the town” (quoted 


*Géodésie d’Ethiopie,’ 1860-73; * Diction- 
naire de la Langue Amarinna,’ 1881; and 
‘Géographie de l’Ethiopie,’ 1890. To the 
younger we owe ‘ Douze Ans dans la Haute- 
Ethiopie,’ 1868. Perhaps this work may 
contain the particulars which Mr. Epwarps 
desires. 

The second chapter of Blanc’s ‘ Narrative 
of Captivity in Abyssinia,’ London, 1868, 
contains an account of John G. Bell’s death 
while defending the Emperor Theodore. 
See pp. 24-41. Was ‘Miscellanea Aigyptiaca’ 
issued among the transactions or proceed- 
ings of the Royal Geographical Society ? 

In Nathaniel Pearce’s ‘ Life and Adven- 
tures in Abyssinia, 1810-19,’ will be found 
‘* Mr. Coffin’s account of his visit to Gondar.”* 
Pearce’s ‘ Life’ was edited by J. J. Halls 
in 3 vols., London, 1821, 12mo. 

A concise account of George Annesley, 
Viscount Valentia, is contained in ‘A Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Living Authors of 
Great Britain,’ 1816, pp. 359-60. 

Reviews and notices of ‘Travels in 
Ethiopia,’ 1835 (by G A. Hoskins), were 
published in The Literary Gazette and The 
Atheneum; of a ‘ Visit to the Great Oasis 
of the Libyan Desert,’ 1837, in The Eclectic 
Review ; and of ‘ Spain as It Is,’ 1851, in the 
John Bull weekly newspaper, 

W. Scorr. 


Latin QuorTatTions, c. 1580 (10S. v. 88).— 
For the first of these, 

Nam Paris Iliaca tria numina vidit in Ida, 
quoted in Abraham Fraunce’s Latin comedy 
‘Victoria,’ ed. Prof. Moore Smith, 1. 156, 
see Mantuanus (Spagnuoli), Eclogue 
vii., 1, 27 :— 

Cum Paris Iliaca tria numina vidit in Ida, 

Aut Paris, aut alius. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


‘‘ BANG - BEGGAR” (11 S. i. 246).— A 
doubtful definition of this functionary would 
appear to be that of Nodal and Milner in 
their ‘Lancashire Glossary,’ viz., ‘‘a con- 
stable or beadle. In Lancashire one who 
kept off noisy intruders during church- 
time, by the application, if necessary, of 
his silver-knobbed staff—hence the name.” 

In the ‘ New English Dictionary * (where, 
by the way, the date of the quotation alluded 
to is 1865, not 1867) there is no mention of 
another form of the word, namely, ‘‘ ban- 
beggar,” as if the official duties consisted 
in proscribing such vagrants the use of the 
town, e.g., ‘* He went by the name of ‘ ban- 
beggar’....and every beggar he could see 


by CuTHBERT BEDE at 6 S. vii. 106 from a 
lecture delivered in 1883, and again quoted 
in the ‘ E.D.D.’). 

Is it not possible, therefore, that to ban, 
prohibit, proclaim, or order away, was the 
original sense of the term? Unless the 
beadle were, in every case, of exceptionally 
strong physique, the ‘‘ banging” to be done 
was hardly likely always to have been on 
one side. Besides, the dignity of a silver- 
knobbed staff would be lessened, one would 
have thought, by using it as a cudgel. 

J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


Sixty years ago it was generally under- 
stood that in most parishes a ‘* bang-beggar ”” 
was appointed, his duty being to drive away 
all beggars who came into a_ village. 
Children used to play at a game called 
‘*bang-beggar.” One was the ‘“ beggar,” 
and the rest were the ‘‘ bangers,’’ who with 
knotted cloths banged the beggar as he 
made his way through the rest, with arms 
over his head to protect himself. It was a 
kind of running the gauntlet. 

TxHos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


Git MartTIN (11 S. i. 67).—Is not this an 
Trish variant of the Scotch Kilmartin, as 
Gilpatrick is of Kilpatrick? In R. 8. 
Charnock’s ‘ Ludus Patronymicus ; or, the 
Etymology of Curious Surnames,’ it is stated, 
s.v. Kilmartin: ‘‘ Bowditch thinks it a 
corruption of Gilmartin, a follower of 
Martin; but see Kilpatrick.” The latter 
name is by the same authority said to be 
derived from the Gaelic and Irish cill, 
Lat. cella, a cell or chapel, and Patrick : 
hence ‘‘ the chapel or church of St. Patrick.” 
Thus Kilpatrick would be the Gaelic form 
of the Lowland Scotch Kirkpatrick; and 
Gil Martin would denote originally ‘‘ the 
church of St. Martin.” N. W. Hitt. 

New York, 


Gilmorton is the name of a parish in 
Leicestershire, about three miles from Lutter- 
worth. The difference of vowels hardly 
seems to suffice to make this reference to a 
place-name irrelevant. W. B. H. 


G. CHALMERS’s ‘ScoTICANeZ EcCLESLE 
InFanTIA’ (11 S. i. 267).—A copy of the 
‘Scoticane Ecclesize Infantia, virilis A‘tas, 
Senectus,’ will be found in the Advocates’ 
Library at Edinburgh. The author, accord- 
ing to the catalogue, was Gulielmus Camer- 
arius, Fintreeus, Scotus. He was evidently 


the same as the William Chalmers of Fintray 
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who wrote ‘Disputationes Theologice.’ 
Perhaps Davidson’s ‘Inverurie and _ the 
Garioch,’ 1878, might be helpful in tracing 
the family connexion. W. Scorrt. 


Loves oF NORTHAMPTON (10 S. xii. 489; 
11S. i. 54, 136).—I thank Mr. MacMicHaEu 
for the information he kindly supplies at 
the second reference as to the Lovel con- 
nexion with the City of London. 

Sir Thomas Lovel, K.G., is said to have 
entertained at his suburban residence of 
Elsing, near Enfield, the Queen Dowager of 
Scotland in 1516. Would this and Paradise 
Place be identical ? 
A ‘‘ Lovel”’ mansion is also said to have 
been in Lovel Court, Paternoster Row. 
Does any evidence of this exist ? 
I am making the Lovel family a special 
study, and shall be grateful for any infor- 
mation about members of it. 

Tuos. H. Wricut. 
142, Wellingborough Road, Northampton. 


May BASKETS AND JUNE Boxss S. i. 
347).—The May Day custom described as 
prevailing in some parts of the United States 
may possibly be a survival of a very ancient 
superstition, carried to America by Irish 
exiles. 
In my childhood in Ulster some five-and- 
fifty years ago every street in our village 
was yellow with ‘* May flowers,” scattered 
on each window-sill and doorstep on May 
Eve. Our nurses took us out to streams 
and marshy meadows to gather basketfuls 
of the marsh marigold (known in Northern 
Ireland as the May-flower), and _ before 
sunset the contents of the baskets were 
lavishly strewn over every opening to the 
house by which “the gentle people ” could 
enter. The belief was then strongly held 
that the night of May Eve gave them great 
powers for harm and that the only way to 
baffle them was to strew the flowers they 
dare not tread upon. 
At that time fairies were believed in by 
all the Catholic population, and as the Ulster 
nurses were generally of the old faith, the 
nurseries of the North cherished so ardent 
a belief in the wee folk fifty years ago that it 
is hard to realize that probably no one under 
twenty to-day has even heard of the rites 
and the risks, the spells, and the superstitions 
of those days of legend and _ first-hand 
fairy tales. 
I am inclined to discern in the ‘‘ maimed 
rite” of hanging flowers on the door-knob 
on May Day a distinct echo of our Ulster 
flower-covered doorsteps on May morning. 


The corresponding practice in this country 
was to hang branches of the birch tree 
decorated with flowers on the knockers of 
street doors. See 7 S. iv. 242, ‘ Bishop 
Percy on the Customs of May Day.’ 

Tom JONEs. 


“* DERRY ” AND ‘‘ Down ” (11S. i. 228).— 
If the refrain ‘‘Hey down derry down” 
is indeed derived from the Welsh ‘‘ Hai 
down ir deri danno,’” the Welsh harpists 
must have been well known on the Continent 
at an early date; vide the madrigals by 
Flemish, French, and Italian composers of 
the sixteenth century and the early part of 
the seventeenth. 

Unfortunately, I have no reference books 
here, but from memory would call H. I. B.’s 
attention to ‘ Matona Mia Cara,’ by Orlando 
di Lasso, published by Novello, where the 
refrain appears as ‘‘Don don don diri diri 
don don don don don”; and to ‘O Bella, 
O Bianca’? (I forget the composer), published 
by Breitkopf & Hiirtel, edited by Barclay 
Squire, where the refrain is “‘ La din dirin 
don.” GALFRID K. CONGREVE. 

Vermilion, Alberta, Canada. 


It may not be without significance that 
in books of old Welsh airs the refrain of 
‘*Hob y derri dando” is englished ‘‘ down 
down hie derry down.” Danno or dando= 
dan-y-to, under the roof, is supposed to 
refer to a building for storing acorns as 
pig food, or to the shade of a grove of a 


‘Epwin Droop * ConTINvED (11 8. i. 69, 
153).—To the items given at the latter 
reference should be added the following :— 

‘ A Great Mystery Solved,’ by Gillan Vase, 1878. 

‘Clues to Dickens’s ‘‘ Mystery of Edwin 
Drood,’’’ by J. Cuming Walters, 1905. 

‘The Puzzle of Dickens’ last Plot,’ By Andrew 
Lang, 1905. 

‘The Mystery of Edwin Drood,’ a drama in four 
acts, by J. Comyns Carr, 1907. 

‘Keys to the Drood Mystery,’ by Edwin 
Charles 1908. ‘The History of a Mystery: a 
Review of the Solutions to ‘‘ Edwin Drood,’’’ 
three articles in The Dickensian for Sevt., Oct., and 
Nov., 1905, by George F. Gadd. 

W. B. H. 


THe Brazits (11 S. i. 189, 355).—It is 
only within a few years that we have ceased 
(the Royal Geographical Society first, and 
then the Colonial Office) to say ‘‘ the Ber- 
mudas,”’ ‘‘ the Barbadoes,” &c. 

Brutus suggests that “‘ all the Russias ” 
has to do with Russia in Europe, Russia in 


Asia, &c. No Russian worries about Asia, 
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and all contrast Russia with ‘* Europe,” 
i.e., Russian with ‘‘ European.” The titles 
of the Emperor in the official list show that 
he is Tsar of Novgorod and Great Russia, of 
Moscow, of White Russia, Little Russia, &c. ; 
and while all have gone out of use except 
Great Russia and Little Russia, the distinc- 
tion of Great Russian and Little Russian is 
still a living fact. Be I. 


The title ‘‘ Emperor of all the Russias * 
was that assumed by the Grand Duke 
Ivan III. of Moscow on his marriage with a 
Palzologus princess—‘‘ Gosudar vsei Rossii,” 
literally “lord of all Russia.” A Parisian 
journalist felicitously referred to King 
Edward VII., on the occasion of a visit to 
the French capital, as ‘‘le Tsar de toutes 
les Angleterres.” 

Francis P. Marcuant. 

Streatham Common. 


** (11 8S. i. 326).—This is not 
a particularly new word. It has been in 
current use, to my knowledge, among stamp 
collectors, for the last twenty years, to 
distinguish the difference between oblite- 
rated stamps, that is to say, postally and 
fiscally. Wo. JAGGARD. 

[H. P. L. writes to the same effect.| | 


Fountain Pen (11 S. i. 306).—Matthew 
Henry mentions fountain pens in his ‘ Com- 
mentary* (1710); see the quotation at 
9S. ii. 228. 

** Portable Fountain Pens to carry ink and 
write well,” made and sold by E. & T. 
Williams, No. 13, Strand, are advertised 
in The Morning Chronicle, 11 June, 1788. 

G. L. APPERSON. 


My note has been mislaid, but I believe 
that a fountain pen was described and 
figured in Nicolas Bion’s ‘Traité de la 
Construction et des Principaux Usages des 
Instrumens de Mathématique ’ (1723) or in 
Edmund Stone’s ‘‘The Construction and 
Principal Uses of Mathematical Instruments. 
Translated from the French of M. Bion.... 
To which are added, the Construction and 
Uses of such Instruments as are omitted by 
M. Bion; particularly of those invented or 
improved by the English ” (1723). Neither 
work is in the Bodleian, and when in London, 
several years ago I was asked by Sir James 
Murray to examine the copies in the British 
Museum for ‘‘ pedometer.” I have a strong 
recollection that I also found fountain pen, 
but as six years have elapsed, perhaps my 
memory is playing me a trick. 


Fountain pens were mentioned by Fanny 
Burney in 1789; and in 1796 by Charles 
Hutton in his ‘Mathematical and Philo- 
sophical Dictionary,’ i. 505. 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


WATERING-PLACE GUIDE, 1803 (11 S. i. 
349).—There is reason to believe that this 
was written by its publisher, R. Phillips, 
afterwards Sir Richard Phillips of New Bridge 
Street. He was probably assisted by some 
of his ‘‘tame authors”; but Phillips was 
quite capable of compiling the work himself ; 
compare ‘ A Million of Facts,’ and ‘A Walk 
from London to Kew,’ 

The ‘ Guide ® was very successful, and was 
frequently reissued; the B.M. has the 
editions of 1803, 1812, 1815, 1824, 1825. 
The copy before me was published about 
1824 by Longman, and contains at p. 384 
fifteen lines on ‘‘ Kent’s Hole.” 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


The authorship of ‘ The Picture of London,’ 
London, R. Phillips, 1802, is attributed in 
Anderson’s ‘ British Topography,’ p. 181, 
to J.(? John) Feltham. This would indicate 
that Feltham was also the author (or editor, 
or compiler) of ‘ A Guide to all the Watering- 
Places and Sea-Bathing Places,’ issued by 
Phillips in 1803. W. Scorr. 


The author of ‘The Picture of London,’ 
who is also described as the editor of ‘A 
Guide to all the Watering-Places,* &c., was 
John Feltham. 

A. Axon. 

191, Plymouth Grove, Manchester. 


[W. B. H. also thanked for reply.] 


InDExX TO Foxe: Lists oF MARTYRS 
(11 S. i. 248, 334).—Much interesting infor- 
mation relating to the sufferings of members 
of the Society of Friends, taken from original 
records, will be found in the valuable 
Journal issued quarterly by the Friends’ 
Historical Society. G. L. APPERSON. 


Sir JoHn CHapwortH (11 §. i. 129, 354). 
—The name of this civic worthy was not 
Chadworth, but Shadworth, and he was 
not a knight. 

Shadworth’s wills, dated 7 May, 1428, 
and 7Jan., 1429(-30), enrolled Monday after 
the Feast of St. Faith (7.e., Oct. 9), 9 Hen. VI. 
(1430), are summarized in Dr. Reginald 
Sharpe’s admirable ‘Calendar of Wills 
enrolled in the Court of Husting,’ vol. ii. 
pp. 452, 453. For a summary of Shad- 


worth’s public services I may refer to my 
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‘Aldermen of London,’ vol. i. p. 398. I 
have dealt with the question of aldermanic 
knights at pp. 255-8 of that work. 

ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 


THE FEAST OF THE Ass (11 S. i. 329).— 
N. M. & A. will find all about the Feast of the 
Ass in Hampson’s ‘ Medii Kalendarium,’ 
i. 140 sgqg. He says that it was instituted 
about 990, and did not entirely cease until 
about the end of the sixteenth century. He 
gives instances of similar things in Great 
Britain. JoHN R. MaGratu. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 


The registers of the Cathedral of Autun 
show that from 1411 to 1416, in the Feast of 
Buffoons, an ass was led in procession with 
a chasuble thrown over him, and to the 
usual chorus of ‘‘ Hé, sire ane, he!” sung 
by lay-clerks in masquerade costume. See 
Lacroix, ‘Science and Literature in the 
Middle Ages and Renaissance,’ Lond., 1878, 
p. 243, where Ass customs at Sens, Beauvais, 
and Rouen are also referred to. The words 
and music of the ‘* Prose of the Ass,” sung 
on these occasions, are given from a MS. of 
the thirteenth century in the Sens Library, 
figs. 174, 175. The bright and beautiful 
melody to hymn 447 in ‘Hymns Ancient 
and Modern,’ ‘‘ Soldiers, who are Christ’s 
below,” attributed in the Index to R. 
Redhead as ‘‘Composer of Tune,” is the 
same as the thirteenth-century tune referred 
to above, which would seem incredible 
without MS. evidence. The “* Prose ” begins 
Orientis partibus adventavit asinus.” 


Durham. 


_ For a considerable amount of interesting 
information upon this subject N. M. & A. 
should consult Du Cange, ‘ Gloss.,’ tom. iii. 
col. 426, 427, and Thos. Warton, ‘ Hist. 
Eng. Poetry,’ 1788, vol. ii. pp. 360, 368-70. 

John Brady, ‘Clavis Calendaria,’ 1815, 
also refers to the custom, vol. ii. pp. 86-7, 
and to the Palm Sunday worship of the ass, 
vol. i. p. 279. 

Warton (vide supra) says the festival 
originated at Constantinople, and was 
instituted by Theophylact, Patriarch of that 
place, about 990 a.p. JoHn 


: Chambers’s ‘Book of Days,’ i. 112-13, 
gives an account of this festival. 
W. Scorr. 


Some account of this festival is to be 
found in ‘Curiosities of Popular Customs,’ 
by W. 8. Walsh, 1898, pp. 73-5. The cere- 
mony seems to have had similar features 


to the Feast of Fools. It was prohibited 
in the fifteenth century, but was not fully 
suppressed till much later. 

W. B. GERISH. 


An account of this festival by Mr. G. Silva 
of Verona will be found in the April issue 
of Work and Witness, published at 57, 
Berners Street, W. Harry 

[We have forwarded to the querists the extracts 
sent by Mr. HEms.] 


Tue Hon. JoHN Fincy (11 S. i. 249, 
297).—To speak strictly, he was not ‘killed ” 
on 29 June, 1777; for, though he died 
that day, his death was due to wounds 
received in a skirmish that had taken place 
on 26 June. The following ‘‘ Extract of a 
letter from camp at Middle-brook, June 28,” 
will be read with interest :— 

‘*T must not omit to mention a little affair that 
happened in the late engagement. The fire grow- 
ing hot, and our men beginning to retreat, a British 
ofticer singly rode up to a cannon that was playing 
on the enemy, and with his pistols and hanger 
forced every man from it, then seeing Lord 
Stirling, he cried, ‘Come here, you damned rebel, 
and I will do for you.’ Lord Stirling answered 
him, by directing the fire of four marksmen upon 
him, which presently silenced the hardy fool, 
by killing him on the spot.”—The Pennsylvania 
Evening Post, 3 July, 1777, iii. 351. 

He lived, however, for three days. 

Will F. pe H. L. kindly give his authority 
for stating that the Hon. John Finch was 
“the fourth son of Heneage Finch, third 
Earl of Aylesford”? According to Burke, 
that nobleman had seven sons, but John 
is not among them. The following was 
printed in The Pennsylvania Journal of 
16 July, 1777 :— 

‘The person who was killed in attempting to 
take the cannon in the affair of Lord Stirling, was 
the Honorable Mr. Finch, son of the Earl of 
Winchelsea, who came out this spring as a volun- 
teer. After he fell, his horse came over and was 
taken by our army. Finch was buried with great 
pomp by General Howe.’’—In F. Moore’s ‘ Diary 
of the American Revolution,’ i, 451. 

The then Earl of Winchelsea was George 
Finch, ninth Earl; but as he was born in 
1752, obviously the Hon. John Finch could 
not have been his son. Could the Hon. 
John Finch have been the son of Daniel 
Finch, the eighth Earl of Winchelsea ? If 
so, he must have been illegitimate; for 
otherwise he would have succeeded to the 
title on the death of the eighth Earl in 1769. 
Of course the report in the American paper 
as to the parentage of the Hon. John Finch 
may have been an error. 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 
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‘THe CANADIAN Boat Sone’ (11 S. i. 81, 

136, 256, 311).—Mr. Lovexkin’s quotation 
touches one of the few points in Galt’s bio- 
graphical writings which bring him within 
measurable distance of being accepted as the 
author of the song. He says in his ‘ Auto- 
biography ’ (ii. 72) that on one occasion, 
<‘after descending the river, we steered across 
Lake Simcoe; the boatman during the time amused 
us in the stillness of the evening with those French 
airs which Moore has rendered so popular by his 
Canadian boat songs.” 
This proves that during his sojourn in 
Canada Galt had been thinking of Moore, and 
sugzests the belief that he was imitating 
Moore’s method when he composed the 
‘Canadian Boat Song.’ W. Scort. 


Mr. LovEKIN refers, I think, to quite a 
different set of words from the anonymous 
verses under discussion. These words have 
the refrain 

Row, brothers, row! the tide flows fast, 
The rapids are near, and the daylight’s past. 

They were written by Thomas Moore to a 
“Canadian air,” and he entitled them 
‘Canadian Boat Song.’ 

J. SPENCER CURWEN. 

6, Portland Court, W. 

{Reply also from Mr. G. M. FRASER. ] 


CHINA AND JAPAN: THEIR DIPLOMATIC 
InTERCOURSE (11 S. i. 8, 154).—John W. 
Foster, who was the adviser of the Chinese 
in 1895 in ending the Chino-Japanese War, 
said in his ‘ Diplomatic Memoirs * (Boston, 
1909, vol. ii. p. 146) :— 

“ A notable feature of the negotiations, both at 
Hiroshima and Shimonoseki, was the general use 
made of the English language. Ito, Mutsu, and 
the Chinese secretaries spoke it freely, and in the 
conferences it was the language of communica- 
tion. It wasnecessary to interpret what occurred 
into Chinese for the information of the Viceroy, 
and his replies were interpreted into English, not 
Japanese. All the formal documents exchanged 
were accompanied by an English translation, and 
when haste was required, English only was used. 

RoOcKINGHAM. 

Boston, Mass. 


BaARFRESTON CHurRCH (11 S. i. 348).— 
With reference to Mr. Harris STONE’sS 
query, I may mention that Mr. R. C. Hussey, 
F.S.A., in a paper which appeared in 
Archeeologia Cantiana, 1886, conjectures 
that this church was part of a monastic 
establishment erected by Archbishop Bald- 
win at Hackington, near Canterbury, and 
that after his death in 1190 this church 
was taken down and transferred to Bar- 
freston. JoHN BAvVINGTON JONES. 

Dover, 


Str Nicnoras CrisPpe: ARMS IN HAMMER- 
SMITH CHURCH (11 S. i. 348).—Sir Nicholas 
Crispe married in or before 1619 Anne, d. 
and h. of Edward Prescott of London. The 
arms of Prescott of London are given by 
Burke (‘ Gen. Armory ’) as Sable, a chevron 
between three owls argent. 

H. J. B. CLements. 

Killadoon, Celbridge. 


* Hocter,” Orricrat (11 S. i. 
349).—See ‘ N.E.D..,’ v. 326, under *Hoggler, 
hogler ” : ‘‘ Of uncertain origin and meaning. 
Occurs frequently in Churchwardens’ Accts. 
in the s.w. of England.’? Quotations from 
1465 to 1626. The only explanation ad- 
mitted is that of Bishop Hobhouse, “‘ a field 
labourer of the lowest class. W. C. B. 


DvuxKe’s Prace, ALDGATE (11 S. i. 326).— 
It was Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, 
and not any Duke of St. Albans, who lived 
here, and after whom the open space— 
probably a courtyard—was named. See 
Stow (ed. Kingsford), i. 142 Strype, ii. 58. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Roman Avcurs (11 S. i. 189).—The attri- 
bution of the saying both to Cicero and to 
Cato finds its explanation in the fact that 
in his ‘De Divinatione,’ ii. 24, 51, Cicero 
writes, ‘‘ Vetus autem illud Catonis ad- 
modum scitum est, qui mirari se aiebat, 
quod non rideret haruspex, haruspicem 
cum vidisset*; while in i. 26, 71 of the 
‘De Natura Deorum’ Gaius Aurelius Cotta, 
one of the persons of the dialogue, remarks, 
** Mirabile videtur, quod non rideat haruspex, 
cum haruspicem viderit,” without making 
any mention of Cato. The first of these 
passages is included in King’s ‘Classical 
and Foreign Quotations,’ No. 2903, where 
the curious mistake is made of translating 
scitum by ‘‘ well-known,” whereas the word 
means shrewd or witty. 

The two Augurs have become so widely 
proverbial in this connexion, not least of all 
through Tenniel’s famous cartoon of Glad- 
stone and Disraeli, that it may be thought 
pedantic to point out that the haruspices 
were not augurs, but ‘ divinours or sooth- 
sayers by looking in beastes bowels,” as 
Bishop Cooper styles them. It would 
have been particularly absurd for Cicero to 
have applied the saying to augurs, as he 
himself was a member of the College. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


In Punch, 8 Feb., 1873, is an excellent 
cartoon by Sir John Tenniel, entitled ‘ The 
Two Augurs. These are Disraeli and 
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inscribed ‘‘Session 1873.” The burning 
sacrifice is marked ‘‘ Public Interest,” 
the smoke ‘* Party Tactics.” Disraeli, with 
his hand over his mouth, is smiling; Glad- 
stone is severely grave, holding a “* lituus ” 
in his right hand. 

Disra/ius. always wonder, Brother, how we 
chiet Augurs can meet on the opening day without 
laughing !” 

Gladstonius. ‘* Ihave never felt any temptation 
to the hilarity you suggest, Brother; and the 
remark savours of flippancy.” 

It should perhaps be noted that augur 
and haruspex are not synonymous. The 
former foretold events by the flying, singing, 


entrails of victims, and examining every 
circumstance preceding or attending the 
sacrifice. 

Nicolas Lloyd in his ‘ Dictionarium 
Historicum,’ &¢c., editio novissima, 1686, 
or perhaps Charles Stephens, who began the 
dictionary, writes, s.v. ‘ Augures ’ :— 
“Notum illud Catonis, mirari se si augur 
augurem aspiciens sibi temperaret a risu: nempé 
quia occulto Syncretismo colludebant inter se, sibi 
conscii fraudis et imposture.” 

Here augur appears for haruspex. Although 
in Bailey’s ‘ Facciolati,’ among the ‘ Verba 
partim Greca Latine scripta....a nobis 
improbata et expulsa,’ ‘‘ Synecretismus is 
interpreted ‘“‘repentina concordia inter 
inimicos,”* the meaning in the above passage 
appears to be ‘‘collusive lying ” (or 
** deceit”’). ROBERT PIERPOINT. 

[Replies also from Dr. LEEPER and C. B. W.] 


THE GREEN ParK AVENUE (I1 S. i. 345). 
—The spot was usual for Peace fireworks, 
and was that chosen for those at the Peace 
of Paris at the end of the Crimean War. 
As 


‘RAPE OF PROSERPINE, BY PAUL 
VERONESE (11 S. i. 328).—Search through 
the pages of Lanzi, Vasari, Pilkington, 
Bryan, and a number of biographical dic- 
tionaries, has failed to reveal any ‘ Rape 
of Proserpine’® painted by Paul Veronese. 
His ‘Rape of Europa’ is, however, well 
known. ‘The Rape of Proserpine’ was 


masters. About thirty years ago three 
paintings so named were to be found in this 
country : the first by Francesco Primaticcio 
in the Stafford. House Gallery, the second 


da Modena) in the same collection, and the 
third by Rubens at Blenheim. 


Gladstone, one on each side of an altar, | 


&e., of birds; the latter by inspecting the | 


rather a favourite subject with the old} 


by Niccolo dell’ Abbate (called also Niccolo | 


| which had for its object the annexation to Spain 


W. Scorr. | 


Yue Loe (11 S. i. 129, 255, 296, 357).— 
South Lincolnshire used to warm itself by 
/the Yule log on Christmas Eve, and after a 
time to have the wood removed that it 
might be preserved until New Year’s Eve, 
when it was again set alight, and, I believe, 
expected to burn until the New Year came 
in. I must be much out of heart when 
I do not watch the log fulfilling this require- 
ment elsewhere than in South Lincolnshire. 

St. SwitHIn. 


TOURNAMENTS AND Jousts (10 8S. xii. 
430; 1158. i. 293).—To the authorities given 
might be added Pluvinel, ‘ L’Instrvection dv 
| Roy, en L’exercice de Monter a cheval,’ 
third part, figures 37-49 inclusive. 

A. RHODES. 


Hotes on Books, Ke. 


The True History of the Conquest of New Spain. 
By Bernal Diaz del Castillo. Edited and pub- 
lished in Mexico by Genaro Garcia. 'Translated 
into English, with Introduction and Notes, 
by A. P. Maudslay. Vol. I. 


The Voyage of Capt. Don Felipe Gonzalez to Easter 
Island in 1770~1. ‘Transcribed, translated, and 
edited by Bolton G. Corney. 


The Travels of Peter Mundy, 1608-67.—Vol. I. 


Europe, 1608-28. Edited by Sir Richard 
Temple. (All published by the MHakluyt 
Society.) 


THE three volumes before us show how admirably 
| the Hakluyt Society keeps up its work of printing 
| the valuable narratives of travel and enterprise 

in earlier days. Here is a storehouse of real 
| romance for the reader, with many side-lights of 
interest to the scholar and historian. 

Friar Alonzo Remon published the ‘ True 
History ’ in Madrid in 1632, and his version was 
translated into several languages, including 
English. But modern research has discovered 
that his meddling with the text involved extensive 
corruptions and additions, garbled facts, and 
changed names of places and persons, Senor 
Don Genaro Garcia obtained a copy of the real text 
of the book, and verified it by means of consulting 
a photographic reproduction, which had_ been 
on view for some time, with the proviso that it 
should not be copied and printed. Extracts from 
his introduction and another by the translator put 
us in a position to enjoy the narrative of Diaz, a 
fine soldier and naive recorder who is always 
| interesting. Maps, notes, and illustrations, and 


| a full bibliography complete the volume. 

| Dr. Corney, who is introduced to us by Sir 
| Cyprian Bridge as an enthusiast in all that con- 
| cerns Pacific navigation, explains in his Intro- 
| duction that the collection of journals and dis- 
patches in this volume relates to a voyage in 1770 


of land in the Eastern Pacific Ocean vaguely 
designated the ‘Island of David.”” Whattheships 
found was Easter Island, so,named by Mynheer 
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Jacob Roggeveen. A translation of his official 


| city at ‘“‘ The Checker,”’ ‘‘ The Chequers Inn,”’ of 


log of 1721-2, concerning the discovery of the | which considerable remains are still extant. At 


island, begins the text ofthis volume. The reports 
which follow contain a good deal of technical 
seafaring and formal matter which is dull. As 
soon, however, as we reach details of the island 
itself, there is much to interest us in the descrip- 
tions of the inhabitants, their idols of stone 
(described as ‘‘ superb statues ’’), their weapons 
(sharp-edged stones), and their ideas of morality. 
A journal kept by an officer of the frigate Santa 
Rosalia says of the inhabitants :— 


Gravesend his party took two light boats since 
called gigs, but described by him as “light 
horsemen.” 

Chensford, a prettie hansome toun,”’ recalls 
a pronunciation of Chelmsford which is said in 


| the notes to have been used by the older inhabit- 


ants of Essex ‘‘as late as the close of last 
century.” rad 
“* St. Maloes in Brittaine ”’ the traveller speaks 


‘*The principal men, as well as the women, are 
extremely addicted to beg, and take with gladness | 
whatever comes to their hands, without making | 
any return ; they show no resentment if deprived | 
of their spoils: they are quite content with old | 
rags, ribbons, coloured paper, playing-cards, and | 
other bagatelles. Everything of a bright red 
colour pleases them greatly, but they despise 


black ; they are so fond of taking other people’s | 
property that what one man obtains another will | 


of as a place of very great strength and traffic, 
which, in addition to its natural and artificial 
fortifications, was protected at night by ‘‘ twenty- 
four mungrell Doggs ’”’ sent out of the gates with 
a keeper. While Mundy was there, they tore one 
man in pieces as well as cattle. 

| Throughout the student will find excellent 
| notes referring to Coryat’s ‘ Crudities,’ Lithgow, 
| Moryson, and other authorities on the routes 
traversed and things seen. This part of the work 
adds much to its attractions. 


take from him, and he yields it without feeling | 


aggrieved: the most he will do is to resist a 
little, then he loses his hold of it and they remain 
friends.” 

Again :— 

“T made a bow and arrow, duly strung, by 


way of experiment, and on handing it to one of | 


those with the scars he instantly stuck it on his 
head as an ornament, and then hung it round his 
neck with much joy, being totally ignorant of 
its use and effect.” 

Dr. Corney, though a competent editor, has a 
looseness of style which is hardly up to the 
standard of the Society’s publications. 

Sir Richard Temple has used admirable 
diligence in annotating the travels of Peter 


Mundy, a lively and indefatigable recorder whose | 
work abounds in historical notes and curious | 


details of bygone days. Mundy, born in Penryn, 
South Cornwall, about 1596, was an educated man 
with a talent for languages, and the MS. of his 
writing at the Bodleian Library covers a period 
of sixty years! Here we have the European 
travels, the Indian voyages being reserved for 
later publication. We select a few of the many 
things which have struck us as noteworthy in the 
volume. 

There is an elaborate description with illustra- 
tions of ‘ Punishments used in Turkie: stakeinge, 
gaunchinge, drubbing or beating on the feete.’ 
‘““Gaunching’’ means punishment by the 
* gaunches,’ great, sharp-pointed iron hooks 
on which the victim was dropped with his hands 
and feet tied. 


At Venice the author speaks of “‘ Privilees,”’ i.e., 
members of the privileged classes. He saw here 
the Bucentero, ‘‘ a vessel like a Gallye, but shorter, 


|! The Burlington Magazine opens with two im- 
portant articles on the questions which have 
agitated connoisseurs, the wax bust ascribed 
to Leonardo and the Rokeby Venus. The former 
the editors regard without hesitation as entirely 
the work of Richard Cockle Lucas, deprecating the 
attitude of ‘‘ racial animosity ’’ between England 
/and Germany which has been taken by some 
unwise experts and critics. As to the Rokeby 
Venus, the editorial pronouncement is: ‘ Our 
belief in the authenticity of the picture remains 
unshaken. It is founded upon the singularly 
unanimous verdict of all serious students of 
Velasquez’s art, headed by Sefior de Beruete.” 
The alleged markings are discussed in a moderate 
spirit, and it is pointed out that “few great 
masterpieces have a better-authenticated pedi- 
gree.’”? The ‘ Notes on a Tudor Painter: Gerlach 
Flicke,’ by Mary F. S. Hervey, include his will of 
1558, recently discovered at Somerset House. This 
shows what we may still expect from collections 
of documents fairly accessible. Mr. C. J. Holmes 
continues his studies of ‘French and English 
| Pictures in the Salting Collection.’ The illustra- 
| tions ‘ Moonrise at the Mouth of the Yare,’ by 
| John Crome, and ‘ Spetchley,’ by John Constable, 
|show what treasures the nation has secured. 
| There are several of Constable’s works depicting 
| his favourite district on the Stour, and his visits 
|/to Hampstead and Brighton. Mr. Ananda K. 
| Coomaraswamy writes with illustrations on 

‘Indian Bronzes,’ making an interesting com- 
| parison between Oriental and Greek workman- 

ship. There are also illustrations to Mr. Campbell 
| Dodgson’s article on ‘ Recent Publications of 
| Rembrandt Drawings,’ which fully deserve the 
| praise and attention of the expert. ‘The 


thicker, and higher, whereon is shown the utter- | Fountain of Life: an Iconographical Study,’ by 
most of Art for carved Worke, that being over! Evelyn Underhill, is of interest to theologians as 
layed with gold, soe that when shee is in the | well as artists. There are some beautiful speci- 
Water, shee appeares to be all of pure gold.’” He | mens of Irish Chippendale figured in an article 
goes on to describe the use of this vessel by the | on the subject by Mr. Herbert Cescinsky ; and 


Duke and nobility of Venice, who go to marry the | further illustrations show the remarkable quality 
sea every year on Ascension Day, a rich ring being | of some of the Japanese national monuments 
let down into the water by a string, and pulled up | which are to be seen at Shepherd’s Bush this 
after various ceremonies. In‘ Calais (spelt in- summer. These are briefly described by Mr. 
differently Callaies and Callais) Mundy found only , Roger Fry, who expects from the study of Oriental 
one church in 1620, whereas there were no fewer | art a new renaissance in our own painters and 
than eighteen in Canterbury. He “lay ’’ in this | designers, 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—MAY. 


Mr. ROBERT ForRESTER’S Glasgow Catalogue 95 
contains an assortment of general literature. 
The works under Art include ‘ Orrock, Painter, 
Connoisseur, and Collector,’ 2 vols., large 4to, 
21. 17s. 6d.; and ‘Romney,’ by Ward and 
Roberts, 2 vols., 4to, Edition de Luxe, 4/. 10s. 
Under Darien Tracts is a rare collection, 1696— 
1707, 101. 10s. ; under De Morgan, ‘ A Budget of 
Paradoxes,’ 1872, 21. 5s. ; and under Dickens, first 
editions. The entries under Glasgow include 
Fairbairn’s ‘ Relics,’ 11, 11s. 6d.; ‘ Munimenta’ 
of the University of Glasgow, Maitland Club, 1854, 
31. 3s. ; and Small’s ‘ Sketches of Quaint Bits,’ one 
of 60 copies on large paper, 1. 12s. 6d. Foster’s 
* Miniature Painters,’ 2 vols., 4to, is 21. 12s. 6d. ; 
‘ Tartans of the Clans,’ by Grant, 11. 15s. ; Wal- 
pole’s ‘ Letters,’ edited by Cunningham, 9 vols., 
half-morocco, 41. 10s. ; Boulton’s ‘ Amusements of 
Old London,’ 12 coloured illustrations, 15s. ; 
and Evelyn’s ‘ Diary,’ edited by Wheatley, 4 vols., 
11. ls. Under Architecture in the Addenda is 
Fergusson’s ‘ History,’ 5 vols., 41. 

Messrs. William Glaisher’s Catalogue 370 is a 
Supplementary one of Remainders. We note a 
few: ‘Mrs. Brookfield and her Circle,’ 3s. 64d. ; 
Cram’s ‘Japanese Architecture,’ 4s. 6d.; Mrs. 
Evelyn Cecil’s ‘ London Parks,’ 25 coloured plates, 
8s. 6d.; Hepworth Dixon’s ‘ Her Majesty’s 
Tower, 6s.; Smith’s ‘Catalogue Raisonné of 
Dutch, Flemish, and French Painters,’ 2. 10s. ; 
Fielding and Smollett, 12 vols., 12s. 6d.; and 
Gomme’s ‘ Governance of London,’ 5s. 


Messrs. James Rimell & Son’s Catalogue 220 
contains A’Beckett’s ‘Comic History of Rome’ 
and ‘Comic History of England,’ first editions, 
3 vols., original cloth, 1847, 7l. 7s.; and ‘ Fables 
of Asop’ and Gay’s ‘ Fables,’ 4 vols., royal 8vo, 
1793, 127. 12s. Under Alken is one of a very few 
copies made up by the publisher of Alken’s sport- 
ing and humorous designs, 3 large folio vols., 
contemporary crimson morocco, M‘Lean, 1824, 
2301. Byron’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ 712 extra views, 
8 vols., 4to, cloth, Murray, 1833, is 20/. Cruik- 
shank collectors will be interested in the ‘ Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of his Works’ from the Truman 
Collection, 421. There are extra-illustrated copies 
of Granger’s ‘ Biographical History,’ Gray’s 
‘Poems,’ 12mo, inlaid to folio size, Hamerton’s 
‘Landscape in Nature, Literature, and Art,’ 
Manning and Bray’s ‘ Surrey,’ Coxe’s ‘ Memoirs 
of Walpole,’ and many others. 


Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co,.’s Price Current 
704 contains a set to 1909 of the Anthropological 
Institute Publications, including the rare volume 
of ‘ Anthropologia,’ 1848-1909, 351. Under Austral- 
asia are Angas’s ‘ New Zealand,’ imperial folio, 
McLean, 1847, 141. 14s.; and ‘South Australia,’ 
partsas published, uncut, 60 large coloured plates, 
1847, 101. 10s. Under Coleridge is a choice set, 
31 vols., all 12mo except the ‘ Literary Remains ’” 
and ‘ Life,’ new half-calf, Pickering, &c., 1834-73, 
17l. 17s. Dickens items include the following in 
the original parts: ‘ Dombey,’ 7l. 7s.; ‘ Hum- 
phrey’s Clock,’ 71. 7s. ; ‘ Copperfield,’ 61. 6s. ; and 
* Pickwick,’ 151. 15s. Under Dryden is Scott’s 
edition, 18 vols., calf, 1821, 111. 1ls. Under 
Gospels is the first edition of the Anglo-Saxon 
version, John Daye, 1571, a fine tall copy in 
purple levant by Riviére, 251. A set of the Philo- 


biblon Society’s publications, with 5 extra 
volumes, 20 vols. in all, 1854-84, is 18s. ; a set 
of The Pertjolio, 1870-93, with the monographs to 
1901, 24 vols., folio, calf, and 42 parts, 161. 16s. ; 
and Tudor Facsimile Texts, edited by Farmer, 
43 vols., 301. 

Among autograph letters is one of Leigh Hunt’s 
to Lord John Russell, soliciting patronage for his 
son-in-law, in which he says: ‘‘ Ever since I first 
saw you, I always said of you (pardon me for 
personally criticizing you at all) that you appeared 
to me to possess the head and brow of a sage upon 
the face of the earth.” There is also a long letter 
from Wellington, 6 pp., 4to, near Madrid, 11 Aug., 
1812, 97. 9s. 


Messrs. JACK are publishing immediately the 
sixth edition of ‘ Armorial Families,’ by Mr. 
A. C. Fox-Davies, a work which, as we said in a 
previous notice, “‘has risen steadily in public 
favour.’’ The new edition promises to be a 
handsome book, and will include an extensive 
series of coats of arms printed in their full 
heraldic colours, as well as a very interesting 
article on ‘The Ancient Families of England,’ 
giving the names of the select few who can claim 
Saxon and Norman descent. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

EpirorIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, 

_ CORRECTION.—Ante, p. 351, col. 1, 1. 12, the 
signature should be George Potter. 

MeEssrs. DEIGHTON, BELL & Co., S. H. Goop 
(South Australia), and M. K. Moor.—Forwarded. 

QUILL.—You give no name or address. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 

supplied, no matter on what subject. Acknowledged the world 

over as the most expert Bookfinders extant. Please state wants.— 
BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


PEDIGREES TRACED, Family Histories 
Compiled, General Searches. —G. MICHELL, Genealogist and 
Record Agent. care of Stokes & Cox, 75, Chancery Lane. 


N OTES AND.QUERIES, unbound.—WANTED 
Offers for Vols. VI., XI., XIL., 6th Series and Vol. I., 7th Series. 
Complete with Indexes. 
A. F. VARLEY, 37, Oxford Road, Chiswick, W. 


TO BOOKSELLERS. 


RANCIS & CO. are prepared to give LOW 
ESTIMATES for HIGH-CLASS CATALOGUE and GENERAL 
PRINTING, and invite inquiries for Prices and Specimens. 
The ATHENZUM PRESS, 
13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 
ins is 50, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.) 
ntains rless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New Pocke’ 
Size, 38. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
pote Press, Ltd., cannot be 
‘or the ise. i 
088 y fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (MAY). 


(Continued from Second Advertisement Page.) 


ARE YOU IN WANT OF 
Some Special Book, Journal, Reviow, or Work 
of Reference ? 
IF SO, WRITE TO US! 


We are Specialists in the procuring and supplying of Works 

in every Department of Literature, New or Second Hand ; 

Journals, Transactions, Reviews, and Magazines, in Sets, 
Series, Odd Vols. or Parts. 


E, GEORGE & SONS, 
151, Whitechapel Road, London, E., Eng. 


Telephone: 5150 CENTRAL. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address : GEORGETTA, LONDON. 


A. H. MAYHEW, 


BOOKSELLER, 
56, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS ON 
LITERATURE AND THE DRAMA, 
FOLK=LORE, HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 
ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, &c. 
CATALOGUES ISSUED. 


Libraries Purchased for Cash. 


L. C. BRAUN, 


17, DENMARK STREET, 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 


(near Oxford Street), London, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1883. 

FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. 
PORTRAITS and VIEWS for EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING. 
CATALOGUES OF BOOKS IN YARIOUS 
LANGUAGES SENT POST FREE. 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 
59, PICCADILLY, W. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS & Mss. 


Speciality :— 
French Illustrated Books of the Eighteenth Century, and 
Modern French EDITIONS DE LUXE. 


*,.* Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these will 
oblige by kindly reporting same to me. 


Telephone: 4435 MAYFAIR. 


NOW READY. 
CATALOGUE No. 157 of 
RARE 6&6 INTERESTING BOOKS, 
and CATALOGUE No. 159 
comprising a selection of 
H.B.’s POLITICAL SKETCHES, 


Specially Coloured Subscribers’ Copies, and Rare Collec- 
tions of Caricatures. 


Both the above will be sent gratis and post free to any 
part of the world on application. 


MYERS & CO., 
59, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams: ‘“‘Numerously, London.” Telephone 4957 Holborn. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


BOOKSELLER, 
75, HIGH STREET, 
MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


Old Time Literature, Herbals, Garden 
Books, Gc. 
CATALOGUES ISSUED. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


NOTICE. 


FRIDAY NEXT having been appointed as a day of General 
Mourning throughout the United Kingdom and every part thereof, 
NOTES AND QUERIES will be published on WEDNESDAY 
Afternoon at 2 o’clock.— Advertisements should be at the Office not 
later than 10 o’clock on TUESDAY Morning. 
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Smith, Elder & Co.s Announcement. 


Guardian.—*‘ If, as has been well said, the history of a nation is to be read most satisfactorily in the 
lives of its greatest men, then this great Dictionary is the best of histories. It would be difficult to name any 
considerable Englishman whose name does not appear in its pages.” It is the only work of its kind and 
scope extant. No student of any man or any period can overlook it. The detailed list of authorities are 


alone of priceless value.” 


COMPLETION OF THE RE-ISSUE 


OF THE 


Dictionary of National 


Biography. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 


Truth.—*‘ To praise ‘ The Dictionary of National Biography’ now seems superfluous. Its production 
was an enterprise of national importance, and its publishers are rendering what is really a public service by 
making it accessible in a cheaper and handier form.” 


At ONE-THIRD the Price, and 
ONE-THIRD the Size of the original Work. 


The Dictionary contains 30,378 separate Articles, in 30,500 Pages, all, whether short or 
long, prepared by Specialists of literary experience in very varied branches of knowledge. The 
exhaustive character of the work may be judged from the fact that it contains Biographies of 199 
persons bearing the surname Smith (Smith, Smyth, or Smythe), and of 135 persons bearing the 
surname Jones. Stewart (Steuart, Steward, Stewart, or Stuart) is the title of 113 Memoirs; 
Hamilton of 107 Memoirs ; Brown (Broun, Brown, or Browne) of 114; Clark (Clarke, Clerk, or 
Clerke) of 106; Moore (Moor, Moore, or More) of 89; Taylor (or Tayler) of 86; Douglas (or 
Douglass) of 85; Scott (or Scot) of 83; Grey (or Gray) of 81 ; Williams of 81 ; Gordon of 80; 
Wilson (or Willson) of 80; Thompson (or Thomson, Tomson, and Tompson) of 79 ; Campbell of 
76; Murray of 72; Davies (or Davis) of 73; Howard of 67; and Robinson of 65. There are 
407 names beginning with the prefix Mac-; 222 names beginning with the prefix O’; and 137 
beginning with the prefix Fitz-. 


In 22 Volumes instead of 66. Every Word Reprinted. 


Cloth, gilt top, 15s. met each; or half-morocco, marbled edges, 21s, net each. 


PROSPECTUSES MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 


A REVOLVING BOOKSTAND, specially made (in well-seasoned Oak, Walnut, or Mahogany) 
to hold the 22 Volumes, may be obtained from Messts. Hampton & Sons, Ltd., 
of Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 
Measurements: Height, 2 ft. 6in.; Table Top, 19} in. square. Price £3 10s. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.: and Printed by 
J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Athenzum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, May 14, 1910. 
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